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Mary Gray, at Agnes’s earnest request, came to pass a few 
a weeks with her in the Autumn and Agnes wept with joy at 

a again beholding the friend to whom she had always been so 

i strongly attached in prosperity, and who was now doubly dear 
Be from the kindness she had manifested toward her in affliction. 
cr Mary found her happy and cheerful, but less gay and sprightly 
than she had formerly been. Agnes, herself acknowledged 
saa that the happiness she now enjoyed was more substantial than 
ete what she had before experienced — that it arose from the con- 
- sciousness of endeavoring to perform her duties faithfully. 
Sate ‘Then you care not,’ inquired her friend ‘ to return to thie 
aay gaiety and excitement of the city ?’ 
“oe ‘By no means. On the contrary, I now feel as if it would 
. be a source of unhappiness to me again to live amidst that 
tae distracting whirl of gaiety. Yet I often sigh when I think 
= upon my separation from all my pleasant acquaintances. | 
ecg was fond of society and excitement, and dependant upon those 
for enjoyment. My life was a selfish one, Mary ; I lived for no 
other being and sought the gratification of no other.’ 
es: _ © You should not say that, Agnes. Yours was by no means 
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434 Agnes Staunton. 


a selfish life, nor have you a selfish disposition, as all your 
friends will testify who were gladdened by your society and 
cheered by your affection and kindness.’ 

‘If I added to their enjoyment it was nothing for which I 
deserve praise. Nature blessed me with a happy disposition 
and affectionate heart — fortune had always smiled upon me. 
It cost me no effort to be cheerful. How could I have been 
otherwise? ‘The excellence of a disposition can only be 
proved by trial and vexation. We should all, were it optional 
with us, be unwilling to court affliction, yet we must confess it 
to be often necessary to awaken the dormant energies of our 
nature — to show ourselves, as well as others, what we are 
and of what we are capable. It was a heavy blow to me, the 
loss of that dear, kind father, and yet I think I can discern the 
mercy even of that bitter trial: and the loss of fortune, how- 
ever trifling compared with the loss of friends, is still felt deeply 
by one who had been brought up, as youknow I was, in the in- 
dulgence of every selfish gratification. You have no idea of 
the difficulties 1 encountered at every step, in the commence- 
ment of my new career. But I have been taught a good 
lesson by that most faithful, but severe teacher, experience. 
You see I can moralize now equal to yourself — this I have 
learned since I last saw you.’ 

‘ You are at least rich in one respect, my dear Agnes — 
rich in those noble and generous qualities which are of more 
value than any other possession. 1 cannot pity you for I find 
you too happy to need compassion. But let us talk a little 
over old times —they must still be dear to you — have you 
forgotten your paragon, Mr Richmond ? 

Agnes smiled, and replied that she still remembered bis 
many attractions and considered him the nonpareil of ele- 

ance.’ 

‘When I left town he was there,’ said Mary. ‘ He called 
to see me but a short time before I came here.’ 

The joy which Agnes would fain have concealed beamed 
in her fine, expressive eyes, but was soon changed to an ex- 
pression of sadness, as she inquired — ‘ Well, and how did he 
look ? 

‘ As usual, that is, as handsome as ever. He was very 
melancholy, and did not go into society. You recollect when 
he left town last winter, be was anticipating great pleasure 
from the approaching marriage of his sister. She was his 
only sister, I believe, and the youngest of a numerous family 
of which he was the eldest. ‘These two alone survived, the 
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others having fallen victims to consumption. She was married, 
and in the midst of preparations for their voyage, was taken 
ill, and died in a very short time.’ 

‘Poor Mr Richmond! He then has lately tasted of af- 
fiction, the loss of his sister must have been a severe stroke ; 
I have often heard him speak of her, and always with so much 
pride and affection.’ 

‘Yes, he was tenderly attached to her, and betrayed great 
emotion when speaking of the event. He inquired for you, 
Agnes, and seemed truly grieved at the sad intelligence I gave 
him respecting you.’ 

‘Then he did speak of me —I thought probably he might 
have forgotten — but —’ 

‘But what, Agnes? Do not fear to confide everything to 
your friend, as you ever have done.’ 

‘I do not fear it, dear Mary ; but there are some feelings, 
whic prudence bids us keep to ourselves. The foolish re- 
mark | was about to make was one of that class.’ 

‘ Of that, you are certainly the best judge — [ will not urge 
you. But to be frank and open with you, I do mean to give 
you my opinion respecting a certain affair. I believe Mr 
Richmond is far from being indifferent to you.’ 

‘Why do you think so?’ 

‘For various reasons. I did not tell you so last winter. 
Ardent and open as you were, I feared the effect would be 
dangerous. ‘The greatest charm of your character, I had 
often heard Mr Richmond observe, was its frankness and sim- 
plicity. I feared that were you to know that others thought 
he admired you, the charm which won his admiration, would 
vanish, and give place to awkwardness and embarrassment 
when you were in his society.’ 

‘ You were very considerate — well, go on.’ 

‘T intend todo so. You know have always taken it upon 
myself to be your monitress, and have made the best use [ 
could of the advantage which a few years seniority gave me. 
I suppose you would like to have me bring forward some proofs 
to justify my assertion.’ 

‘ Yes — but it can make but little difference with me now. 
Time — He — Circumstances may have — no matter— go on.’ 

“ Time, he, circumstances.” ‘ Methinks that is rather a con- 
fused remark,’ replied Mary, smiling. ‘1 cannot come at its 
meaning. In the first place, he has spoken frequently of you, 
and in such a particular manner, that a person must be more 
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than ordinarily obtuse, to doubt his interest in you. He told 
me that he thought he should call and see you as he passed 
through this village on his way to S——. It was not what 
he said, so much as the manner of saying it, which convinces 
me that you have for a long time been uppermost in his 
thoughts. But you look altogether too sad. My object in 
telling you this, was to cheer and gladden you; but I find I 
have failed entirely. Pray why do you feel so sadly at the 
prospect of meeting Mr Richmond again? ’ 

‘1 know not that I could make you fully comprehend my 
feelings on the subject, my dear Mary. You forget, I am 
sure, that I am not now what I was once. My change of cir- 
cumstances.’ 

‘Hush! You do Mr Richmond injustice. It is not possi- 
ble you can seriously imagine, he would love you less for hav- 
ng experienced the frowns of fortune. You once considered 
uim noble, generous, disinterested. Either you made a false 
estimate of his character, or you must now confess, that, was 
he all this, he would feel his affection and admiration increased 
when your own generosity and moral strength — the love 
which Scott compares to a 


‘summer flower 

That withered in the wintry hour, 

Born but of vanity and pride, 

And with those sunny visions died.” —— ‘ 
is not I am sure the love you would prize. Not to be beloved 
tor yourself, but rather for your fortune, beauty, or rank in life.” 

‘You seem quite indignant Mary; but you must listen to 
me amoment. Recollect, in the first place, I have never con- 
fessed, even to myself, the possibility of his feeling any attach- 
ment for me. If I really believed that he felt any when I 
was prosperous and happy, and that his love died with those 
‘sunny visions,” [ should not waste many sighs when it was 
withdrawn. A lady should be slow in believing herself to be 
beloved, unless she has “ confirmation strong as proofs of holy 
writ.” Mr Richmond may perhaps have been one of many 
who admired or professed to admire me for my fashion, for- 
tune, beauty if you will, but not for my character: of that he 
was ignorant. I was a giddy, thoughtless girl — I had no 
decided character. His birth and fortune entitle him to look 
for a connexion with the first lady in the land. Will he prob- 
ably waste many thoughts on a poor country lassie ?’ 
‘| insist still that you do him injustice. But I see it is in. 
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Agnes Staunton. 437 
vain to reason with you. Mr Richmond will plead his own 
cause better than ] can plead it for him. I have prepared 
you to see him very soon, but I must confess | wish the com- 
munication I have made, could win oue smile from you.’ 

‘ After we have considered the matter seriously, and you 
have satisfied me more fully, I will smile as much as you wish, 
my dear Mary. Suppose that your suppositions are correct: 
that Mr Ri¢hmond is not indifferent to me, nor I to him — that 
his visit is a lover’s visit — that he should offer himself to me 
(an event, of course, very likely to take place). What of all 
that — could I accept him ? ’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Look at me, Mary, situated as I am; these children de- 
pendant upon me ; the task I have undertaken, with the assis- 
tance of Edward, to carry my brother through college ; the ab- 
solute necessity of my remaining here to ‘take charge of the 
family. No, here are my duties, here must be my home. Do 
not try to persuade me but rather encourage me in the faithful 
performance of all that devolves upon me in my present situ- 
ation.’ 

‘My dear girl, I will say no more. Your motives are pure, 
your conduct truly admirable. You deserve happiness and I 
know it will follow you wherever you go, and whatever you 
do.’ 

This conversation produced a contrary effect from that 
which Mary had intended. She was almost persuaded in her 
own mind that Mr Richmond loved Agnes, and thought that 
she had discovered proof of Agnes’s attachment to him. She 
was. not disheartened but hoped for the best, and looked for- 
ward with almost as much eagerness as Agnes to his promised 
visit. As for our heroine she started whenever the gate 
opened, turned pale if the door bell rang, strained her eyes to 
gaze after the stages as they passed and repassed the house, — 
but weeks fled bringing no Mr Richmond. 

An event however took place which diverted her mind from 
him, and transferred it to an occurrence of great interest ; it 
was the death of a distant connexion —an old bachelor, who 
had left a large fortune to be divided among the orphan child- 
ren of his deceased friend and relative. Circumstances so 
wholly unexpected could not fail of producing great excite- 
ment. The family were now possessed of sufficient wealth to 
render them independent. Gratefully as they acknowledged 
the blessing, it was nevertheless received with a moderate de- 
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4 438 Agnes Staunton. 5 
a gree of joy. Edward was now able to unite himself to the 5 
| lady to whom he had long been attached, the daughter of a 3 
ik respectable merchant in New York. He returned with her : 
d to his country residence where he remained until the following E 

winter. 


But where was Mr Richmond all this time? Nothing was u 
seen or heard of him. Mary was at a loss what construction 7 
to put upon his prolonged absence, and Agnes had given up a 
all hope of ever seeing him again. i 

It was one delightful warm evening in September, the 
f windows and doors were thrown open, and the fresh air per- : 
i fumed with a thousand fragrant flowers which Agnes liad 4 
Hf planted in the garden, and each side of the neatly gravelled 
walk leading to the house; the landscape was exquisitely 
Hn lovely ; over every object twilight was shedding its ‘ soft shad- | 
i, owy hues,’ and giving to objects ‘ late so bright, the coloring j 
i of a shadowy dream.’ Some of the family were dispersed i 
; about the garden, others strolling along the margin of the lake. 
4 } Agnes was alone in the parlor, seated at the piano, sing- 4 
q ing one of those songs which he who gave them begged her 2 
: to sing occasionally for his sake. She thought she heard a 5 


tap at the door and stopped to listen. It was repeated. She 
herself arose and went to the door ; ; and he who was then, 
(must I confess it?) uppermost in her thoughts, stepped grace- 
fully forward to greet her. He entered the parlor; it was 
not yet so dark as to prevent her distinguishing his fine features, 4 
and graceful figure. His voice had not lost its richness nor his, _° 
eye its brightness. He was thin and pale, but to Agnes he 
appeared handsomer than ever. He soon became at ease ; 
spoke of the delicious stillness of the evening, the rich and 
beautiful landscape ; said he had reached the village but an 
hour ago; learned that her brother’s residence was opposite 
the lake, and had walked there through the most romantic 
scenery he had seen for some time. 
It would not be difficult to describe his emotions as he gazed 
upon* the altered loveliness of Agnes. He had first met her 
’ happy, gay. and thoughtless, her eyes beaming with gladness, 
and her whole heart overflowing with joy. Affliction and 
anxiety had now softened the brilliancy of her large dark eye, 4 
and robbed her cheek of some of its bloom. But to him it a 
seemed only to have ‘ touched each feature with a new-born S 
3 grace.’ He had heard nothing of her or her family after his 
last interview with her friend Mary, and had not yet discovered 
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thew accession of fortune. Need I say more, and tell how 
readily he yielded to Edward’s solicitations to remain longer 
in the village, or describe, — 


‘ The glance none saw beside, 

The smile none else must understand, 
The whispered thought of hearts allied, 
The pressure of the thrilling hand.’ 


Suffice it to say, that the following summer found Agnes in 
Europe, the wife of Mr Charles Richmond, visiting with him 
in reality, the spots which she had so often travelled in im- 
agination, and witnessing the original of the pictures to which 
the fascinating youth had once painted with such brilliant 
colors to her lively fancy. |e vs A 


TO THE MOURNER 


Question not the dealings of Omnipotence! Doubt not the wise, the unerring justice 
which aimed the arrow, though it sink deed, deep into the inmost recesses of thy soul ! 
Seek not to penetrate the leaves of that book, sealed even from the spirits around the 
eternal throne ! 


Ox, question not in this dark hour, 
The justice of the stroke, 

Which on thy unsuspecting head, 

’ Like thunder-bolt has broke. 

Though wild the storm which round thee beats, 
And drear thy lonely lot, 

Yet He who ordered the decree, 
Is wise, and changeth not. 


Though clouds and darkness compass Him 
To veil Him from thy sight, 
Yet trust Him, all His ways are just, 
And all His actions right. 
He tempereth the viewless wind, 
E’en to the lamb that’s shorn, 
He binds no yoke around our necks, 
Too heavy to be borne. 


The cup of trembling, has indeed, 
Wrung out its dregs for thee, 
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But ’tis thy heavenly father’s hand, 
Presents that cup to thee. 

Then drink it, trusting in His love, 
Who orders all things right, 

His hand can dissipate the gloom, 
And make the darkness light. 


°T is true the one to whom thy heart, 
In early life was given, 

With love so fervent, and so pure, 
As seemed but meet for Heaven, 

Has passed forever from thy sight, 
As fades the sun’s last ray, 

E’er yet one cloud had shadowed o’er 
The brightness of her day. 


°T is true the vows which were breathed forth 


In life’s gay joyous hour, 
And still to riper years have kept 
Their freshness and their power ; 
Are sundered by that touch which breaks 
The firmest earthly tie, 
From which no one exemption claims, 
Nor mortal dares defy. 


Those eyes which ever beamed on thine, 
To cheer thee with their light, 

No more shall wake to consciousness, 
From death’s long dreamless night. 

No more those lips so calm and cold, 
Shall brighten with a smile, 

To cheat thy bosom of its grief, 
And every care beguile. 


She sleeps that sleep which never wakes, 
That night, which knows no dawn, 
Has wrapped forever in its shroud, 
Her lovely youthful form. 
She perished not by slow decay 
As fades pale autumn’s flowers, 
But like a bud which lowly lies, 
Rent by the whirlwind’s power. 


°T is sweet to think, that to her soul 

' Death in his grim array, 

Brought no wild terrors in his tread, 
Awakened no dismay ; 
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But as the weary nursling sinks 
Upon its mother’s breast, 

She laid her earthly mantle down, 

And sought the promised rest. 


But e’er her spirit took its flight, 
And cast aside its shroud, 

She led thee in that trying hour, 
Up to thy maker, God. 

She bade thee with her failing breath, 
Seek solace only there, 

And as life’s ember’s faintly glowed, 

She breathed for thee a prayer. 


Strong were the ties which bound to earth, 
But stronger was that power, 

Which could such heavenly peace dispense, 
To yield the parting hour. 

Firm in the faith of Him who died, 
She laid her treasures down, 

And changed the thorny rose of earth, 

For Heaven’s immortal crown. 


Oh, in that life which still to thee 
Holds out the means of grace, 
Strive in those realms of blessedness 
To meet with joy her face. 
Oh, cast the burden of thy cares 
On that sustaining power, 
Which on the spirit’s troubled waves 
The oil of peace can pour. 


His promises in every hour 
Hold out a cheering ray, 

Does He not say thy strength shall be, 
Sufficient for thy day ? 

Oh, strive to feel that holy trust 
Which filled God’s chosen one, 

When ’mid the anguish of the cross 

He cried, ‘ thy will be done.’ 


Then as her ransomed soul looks down 
From yonder realms of light, 

To see thee all resigned and calm 

Will make e’en Heaven more bright ; 
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Will cheer her spirit, as around 
Thy path ’t is hovering near, 
To see thee trusting in thy God, 

And walking in His fear. 


Roseville Cottage. ; AUGUSTA. 


‘PEACE,— BE STILL: 


By H. K. Honjosef, Esq. 


Meruinxs I can see it now, that night, terrible with storm 
and tumult, and lit up by the beamings of no hallowed star, 
looking down kindly upon the benighted traveller and making 
glad them who had gone down in ships to do buisness upon 
the great deep. Darkness was abroad upon the face of the 
earth, and clouds, black and heavy, hung down upon Galilee 
in all the horror of midnight. The heavens seemed to bow 
beneath the burden of their gloom, and a dense mist girded 
that sea round about as with a garment of sackcloth. Deso- 
lation, with outspread wings, hovered over the waters like the 
demon of despair. 

Nought was there to cheer the hearts of those in that frail 
bark, now out upon the bosom of the troubled lake, but they 
were cut off from even the hope of human succor. The 
winds were let loose from the hand of the Almighty, and in 
the madness of their freedom seemed commissioned for some 
dreadful work of destruction. They had now wrought upon 
the waves of that erst peaceful tide, till they lashed the shores 
in very fury, and rose up from their ancient beds, as though in 
fond delusion they strove to wash away the deep and fearful 
blackness that spread itself out over the frowning sky. — It 
was in truth an awful hour. The peasant, as he listened to 
the roar of the hoarse winds around his lowly cottage, and heard 
the mighty voice of the thunder, shrunk in fear closer beneath 
the covering of his couch, and the lordly one, as his towering 
palace shook at the embrace of the whirlwind, felt, deeply felt, 
his impotency and the folly of human wisdom, and in the 
agony of the moment called loudly upon the name of his in- 


jured God. 


The thunder echoed in sternness over the wild desert of 
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waters. It bellowed deeply among the neighboring forests 
and highlands, and as it rolled away toward Jerusalem, seemed 
the minister of divine vengeance upon crime and its doers. 
The lightnings too, those swift messengers of the Lord, played 
around that lone ship and upon the crested edges of the 
waves, with a vividness and constancy that made the eyes of 
the disciples ache and turn away to hide themselves from its 
brilliant visitings. It was indeed anight of terror. 'Thunder- 
ings and voices and the rushing of mighty winds and the vio- 
lent upheavings of the sea, and all the excitements of elemen- 
tary warfare ! 

But Jesus slept! The blessed Saviour had thrown aside 
the sorrows that waited on his footsteps here on earth, and in 
spiritual communings now stood at the throne of his Father. 
Jesus slept! 'The winds and the waves in their mad roarings, 
could not disturb him ; but with his head fallen upon the pillow, 
he lay in his holiness peacefully, as though the gentle zephyrs 
of the evening lulled him to repose. ‘The thunders and the 
lightnings broke not the pleasant spell that bound him, but the 
tempest bellowed along the sea-shore and over the vasty deep, 
ina voice that died away on his ear, without waking a 
murmur of sound. ‘The waves now towered up even to the 
mast-head and threatened the dwellers in that little ship with 
instant destruction. ‘They had hitherto breasted the storm in 
silence and without shrinking, but now their feelings were 
wrought up even to madness, and they began to look abroad 
upon the darkness of the scene, and seek with anxious eyes 
for the gladsome lightof home. ‘They began to feel that they 
were alone, tpat He in whom they had hitherto put their trust 
was unequal to the danger that now surrounded them. Fear, 
aye, despair almost, had stolen into their hearts ; and when 
they saw the Master in the hindermost part of the ship asleep, 
they thought that he indeed cared not if they perished. Hu- 
man strength and skill could avail them nothing. They had 
done all that good nen and true could do ; and now a mightier 
arm than those of the disciples was needed to stay the force of 
that fearful midnight storm. As a last resort they call upon 
the Master, —‘ save us: we perish.’ 

‘ Peace, be still,’ said the Saviour: and his voice went out 
amid the howlings of the tempest like the deep tones ef some 
rich instrument. ‘The winds heard it and fled to their secret 
chambers, and the waters ceased from their commotion, and 
rolled in gentle ripples upon the shores of Galilee. The thun- 
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der died away in the distance and the lightnings flashed no 
more from the retiring clouds. ‘There was a great calm.’ 
It was but a moment from the dreadful warrings of the waters 
and the air, and the stars looked down in sereneness and purity 


upon the untroubled world below. 
* * * * * 


But there is a storm more fearful in its ravages, more sad in 
its effects upon man, than those which bring wind and _ hail 
upon the earth. ‘There is a fire which scorches the vitals and 
withers up the best energies of the soul, there is a flame which 
‘ scatters fire-brands, arrows, and death,’ more sure to cause 
destruction, than aught that ever fell from the swift wings of 
the lightnings. ‘There is a voice more terrible to the ear, a 
sound which makes the heart of the strong man quake more 
deeply, than the echoes of the many tongued thunder. That 
storm is uncontrolled passions ; that fire is kindled in the 
heart by a spirit of anger and revenge; and that voice is ut- 
tered by him who gives way to the violence of perturbed feel- 
ings and lays open the citadel of his bosom to the occupancy 
of every chance enemy. 

The storm of passion! how terrible have been its ravages ! 
How sad and lamentable a desolation it has spread through the 
fairest portions of the universe! Never hath the lightning 
which a cloud bringeth, so scathed the beautiful earth, as hath 
that which man hath sent forth from his own breast. Never 
hath the whirlwind from the desert so withered up the hopes of 
a nation, as hath the outpourings of wrath from man upon the 
pride and beauty of his fellow-man. Never hath the uncap- 
ped volcano spread a desolation in the world like that which 
the crowned tyrant hath given. Never hath a cry gone up to 
heaven like the cry of the oppressed in Egypt, nor a wailing 

* like that which ascended from Bethlehem, at the slaughter of 
the children of Rachel. 'The-most frightful deserts have been 
made by human hands. History is but one picture of out- 
rage, oppression and spoliation. It was not an earthquake 
nor a tornado, that made Carthage the dwelling-place of the 
wild beast and the owl ; and classic Greece the habitation of 
an ignorant and trembling people. It was not a pestilence 
that has rendered Poland the grave of its heroic sons. No: 
It was the violence of man. But what is the desolation of 
earth’s fairest scenes to the desolation of the heart? What 
are the scorchings of the lightning, to the sundering of the 


ties of blood ? 
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‘Oh! to be wroth with one we love 
Will work like madness on the brain.’ 

Man is a combination of passions. His heart is the rallying 
point of all that is noble and magnificent and good ; of all ‘that 
is base and lowly and unholy in ‘human nature. He has a sea 
of contrarieties within him, a flood that is as fluctuant as the 
unstable waves of the mighty deep. His spirit is stirred easily. 
and his course is like the whirlwind, onward. It is a feariu! 
thing to look upon him when his majesty is roused and the 
mania of anger urges him forward to the desperate and reck- 
less struggle, to behold the excitement upon, and observe the 
workings of his arrayed passions. It is sad and humbling to 
witness the influence of unbridled ire upon man, but how 
much more sad and humbling to witness it in woman: she to 
whose keeping we commit our best affections and hopes, and 
to whom we go for consolation and advice, in the sorest hour- 
of human trial. 

Nothing appears so debasing as the flush of anger upon the 
face of a beautiful woman. ' Nothing sounds so harsh to my 
ears as the passionate voice of a lady-iove, and when | hear 
loud threatenings fall from female lips, | begin to fear for the 
degeneracy of our nature. {f woman forgets her high origin, 
and stoops to violent reproaches and angry appeals, alas! for 
poor human frailty. If woman gives full sway to blind and 
headlong passion, and utters stormy and opprobri ious language, 
sood-by to the peace and virtue of those with whom she i 
connected. But this should never be. ‘The world is not to 
woman as it is to man. To him are the battle and the. strife, 
and when his feelings are chafed by insults or defeat, never let 
them be urged to their higher heat by the incitements of one he 
loves. To her it is given to feel and endure insilence. Nev- 
er should she throw aside the government of reason and deli- 

‘acy, nor suffer her spirit to be roused to an intemperate ex- 
pression of resentment and revenge. ° It is her part to display 
the humility and forbearance which her nature’ ‘and vocations 
demand, never adding a torch io the fire of human passion. 

Her path should be one of hb: armony. and her influence. 
which is great, should be exerted to make the walks of do- 
mestic life full of that quieting and virtue, which blesseth the 
individual and the world. T'o man is the sterner struggle with 
éhe outward world, and ah, let woman soothe him again to 
peace and coutent, whenever he may be agitated and sorely 
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tried. Let her pour upon the troubled waters of strife the ou 
which shall give a hallowed echo to his bosom. 

Kinds words and smiles are the magic of woman’s sway, and 
never should they give place to harsh and violent reproach. 
Let her imitate the meek and humble spirit of him who said 
to the waves of Galilee, ‘ Peace, he stil/,’ and she too, shall 


quiet the angry and turbulent commotions of the human breast. 
1834. 


KINDRED GRAVES. 


* Tre night: the moonbeams rest upon the graves — 
The dead are all about me! — Calm and still 

The hour, save that the long dank grass lone waves 
With mournful sweep : — what thoughts my bosom fill ! 


I tread upon the dust of men! Below 

My foot there rest the ashes of a friend — 

I see him now, in all the rapturous glow 

Of brilliant hopes and joys — and this their end! 


This little mound contains a sister’s form ; 

A bud she was just bursting into bloom — 

A mind unfolding worth — heart pure and warm, 
Were her’s — such always meet an early doom. 


Would thou wert here, my brother! for our heart 
Doth yearn to deck thy grave; and we would fain 
Unite in death whom death alone did’st part — 

In heaven, we trust, ye all are joined again! 


That marble yonder, gleaming in the light, 
Marks where a mother sleeps. — I was too young 
To mourn her when she died, yet was the blight 
That veiled my Father’s heart o’er mine too flung. 


And here — be still my heart! beneath this sod, 
My worshipped ido! moulders back to clay : 
What happiness lies buried here ! — Oh, God! 
Thou knowest ail — and ‘strengtheneth my lay : 
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THE LAY OF THE MOURNER. 


Rest thou in peace! thy race is run, 

Thy day is o'er and set thy sun; 

Thy God has bid thy trouble cease, 

And called thee home — rest thou in peace ! 


Rest thou in peace! the pains, the strife, 
The thousand ills that harass life, 

Will wear upon thy heart no more : 
Rest thou in peace! thy trial ’s o’er. 


Rest thou in peace! There is no room 
For aught of evil in thy tomb ; 

Nor pangs, nor death can now reach thee ; 
Rest thou in peace! thy spirit’s free. 


Rest thou in peace! I would not call 
Thee back to bear again life’s thrall — 
I would not raise thee from the dust; 
Rest thouin peace! 1 know thou must. 


Rest thou in peace ! and haste the day 
When death shall -ummons me away : 
When shall my spi..t find release ! 
When breathed o’er me —‘ Rest thou in peace ” 


THE EXPERIMENT. 


Asout eighteen months ago, a few ladies in Troy, N. Y., 
formed themselves into a Society, for the purpose of promo- 
ting Female Education in Greece. We have now before us the 
second Report of their doings, and truly it is a most cheering 
account.* We shall give large extracts: we wish to have this 
subject more fully understood by our New England Ladies. 
We wish to have our intelligent and pious women see and feel 
what they can do for the ignorant and degraded of their own 


sex. 
* Report of Mrs Emma Willard, Corresponding Secretary of the Troy 


Society for the advancement of Female Educationin Greece. Read by the 
Rev. 8. B. Paddock, in Christ’s Church, Norwich, Conn., Aug. 20th, 1834. 
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The purpose of the ‘ Troy Society’ and of all the coope- 

rating Societies, was to furnish the means of education to a cer- 

t tain number of young Greek girls, who would thus be qualified 
| to become teachers of female schools in Greece. ‘The super- 


i itendence of the proposed school of this Female Association 
{ was first offered to Messrs Robertson, Hill and King ; but these 

gentlemen declined acting as joint trustees ; and subsequently, 

the business has been arranged with the Protestant Episcopal 
| Society for Foreign Missions; and the beneficiaries of our 
! American ladies are under the care of Mr and Mrs Hill, mis- 
sionaries and teachers of the Female School at Athens. The 
plan and its progress thus far will be best understood by the 
following letter, from Mr and Mrs Hill. 


ATHENS, 7ri, 1835. 


Mrs Emma WILLARD, 

Corr. Sec’y of the Troy Society 
fF for the advancement of Kemaile Ed. in Greece. 

Dear Mapam,— A communication addressed by you to *)_°..% 
Robertson, King and Hill, dated 8th March, was received a few weeks. 
since, to which a reply has been prepared, on the part of those brethren de- 
clining to act as Trustees of the proposed school. As their joint letter is 
confined simply to that part of your letter which refers to their appointment, 
it may be expected that the important and praiseworthy effort you have 
made, the preparatory steps you have adopted, and above all, the holy mo- 
tives which have led you and your associates to devise and propose sucl: 
an important auxiliary to the many now in operation for the benefit of this. 
people, demand on our part a more particular notice. The undersigned have 
willingly undertaken this duty, as they not only feel a peculiar interest on 
this subject to which they have devoted their lives, but because it comes. 
| ilirectly within the sphere of their duties, being charged solely with the di- 
rection of all the schools connected with the Protestant Episcopal Mission. 

in Greece. Our associate, the Rev. Mr Robertson, by a mutual arrange- 

ment made at the commencement of our labors in this place, has the direc- 
‘ tion of the Press. Mrs Robertson, burdened with the cares of a large and 
; increasing family, is necessarily occupied entirely with her domestic affairs. 
With respect to Mr King, his labors are confined exclusively to schools for 
boys — nor does Athens at present admit of another female institution be- 
sides those which, under the Divine blessing, have been established by us. 
With these preliminary remarks, we enter at once upon the subject of your 
fetter. 

‘ The plan which you propose, in its general outline, is one in which we 
most cordially agrec, though we may differ, perhaps, as to the manner of. 
putting it into execution, The object proposed, that of educating young, 
temales with a view to their becoming teachers, has been a leading one in 
all our letters to our society and to particular friends in the United States, 


, for more than two years past. The appeals which have been made, and the. 4 

plain statement of facts we have laid before the public, have been met im 4 

i, some good degree, and a beginning has been attempted by Mrs Hill, as long = 
t) ago as eighteen months. It is highly gratifying to find that othersin a aift L 
hi ‘erent quarter have been impressed with the importance of this object, and. : 


we have a pledge, tvom the letter and documents now before us, that the 
feeble efforts we have been enabled to put forth will be nobly sustained. 4 
" Refore we proceed to make any direct proposition on the subject of your- 9g 
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plan, permit us to enter into some explanations and to offer you some sug- 
gestions, which the experience of more than two years emboldens us to 
offer, and which may enable you to enter with more light upon this noble 
field of action. 

‘ It is important in the first place to recollect, that everything in this coun- 
try is in a state of infancy : especially is this true in regard to female edu- 
cation. Except in Athens and Syra, no schools exist for the instruction of 
females. Consider then what a vast extent of country remains unprovided 
for, and in which all the females are found entirely ignorant of letters. 
Our own experience on this point is an accurate specimen of the state of 
the country at large. We found Athens, two years and a half ago, destitute 
of female schools. We commenced ours. Out of ninetysix who came 
within the first few weeks, only six could read, and scarcely twice that 
number knew their letters! Since then, more than three hundred have 
been admitted, and not more than eighteen have been found who could 
read when they came in. These too have been of all ages, from the child 
of five years to the married woman of twentyfive. In the only other female 
school in all Greece, (that in the island of Syra) the result of inquiry is the 
same. Hence we learned the importance of primary schools, and at the 
same time the necessity of gradually preparing teachers for the rest of 
Greece, and hence we learned that we must go through the drudgery of 
teaching the alphabet, and all the intermediate steps, even to adult females, 
before any can be found prepared to enter into such an institution as is con- 
templated in your plan. The difficulties we sustained at the outset of our 
work, for the want of female teachers, in some small degree only qualified 
to teach, forced us to turn our attention very early in our course to the 
means cf supplying this deficiency. This formed the subject of several of 
Mrs Hill’s letters to various friends, in the fall of 1831 and spring of 1832, 
and the plan was then proposed of selecting from the number of our own 
scholars, such as having been some time with us, and having been taught 
the rudiments of their language, &c, appeared to possess, more than others, 
the requisite talents and disposition ; and then, separating them from the too 
often wretched example of their parents, and bringing them under our own 
eye, to prepare them by a private course of instruction for their future sta- 
tion. This plan was proposed as the only one capable of being carried into 
useful effect in the present state of this country. In answer to this appeal, 
some funds were sent to us, and we have received sufficient to defray the 
expense of educating in our own house, tro girls. One we had selected 
eighteen months ago, before we had any answer from home, as promising 
everything we could wish. She has been under our roof during that period, 
and we have every reason to congratulate ourselves and the cause of edu- 
cation on the selection. Another has resided with us six months. A _ third 
and fourth have been selected, who are now under-teachers in our schools, 
who do not yet reside with us, but receive special instruction at extra hours. 
One infant-school teacher, a young girl from Crete, of only fifteen years of 
age, also resides with us, and prosecutes her studies under our own eye, and 
another young teacher, who assists in the ‘ Philadelphia School,’ residing 
with her parents, also receives private instruction from us. We have made 
such arrangements for the ensuing year as will enable us to receive under 
our own roof one or two others, who are ready to enter upon these duties, 
and whom we think qualified; but it requires a long experience-and knowl- 
edge of character and disposition, before we can make a proper choice. The 
labor and anxious care which these distinct duties require, unassisted as we 
are, in addition to those which daily and hourly occur in the care and super- 
intendence of zo large an establishment as our schools now compoze, are 
fast wearing us down, and we should truly rejoice in the co-operation of 
others, competent to undertake the task. It is therefore in the hope that 
Providence is opening a way ior such aid through the correspondence now 
in train, that we enter s0 minutely into these explanations. 
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‘The suggestions we have thus made respecting ihe actuai state of fe - 
male education in Athens, we must repeat, apply equally to every other 
place in liberated Greece. The same ignorance everywhere prevails, anc 
should you choose tosclect any other place for your school, you would ne~ 
eessarily fiad yourself without any pupils, unless you changed your plan 
and commenced ab initio, as we have done. With respect to Athens, there 
i no door open to commence another elementary school for females, as the 
whole ground (which is by no means extensive) is already occupied. Mr 
King, with very large resources, has already made several attempts during 
the last eighteen months, in vain, and has abandoned it for want of female 
aid in the first instance, and afterwards, because our schools contain all the 
children of the city nearly. Our schools now have the confidence of the 
whole community. We learn from strangers who are daily flocking here, 
that they have considerable reputation throughout Greece. The Regency 
have lately visited us, and have personally expressed their gratification and 
their willingness to leave this department entirely to us in .ithens, and have 
intimated their anxious wish to establish female schools elsewhere, provided 
they can look to us for teachers. One of the Regents (Baron Von Maurer) 
told us that he considered our female school as “ the Normal School ot 
Greece, and the only source to which the Government can look for teach- 
ers.” The great increase of our schools has warranted the erection of 
large building (in the ancient Agora) capable of containing about six hun- 
dred scholars. 

‘It is evident, that if you design to establish even a preparatory school, it 
cannot attain our state of maturity in Jess time than ours has, and that al} 
the previous labor of acquiring the language and becoming acquainted 
with the habits, &e, of the people must be included. Two years will ther 
have elapsed. If, on the other hand, you proceed on your propased plan 
elsewhere than in Athens, it will be like commencing a building with the 
roof and upper siortes, an impossibility. If, lastly, you place your schoo} 
here m Athens, you must draw your supplies trom our own pupils, made 

eady to your hands and recommended to you by our knowledge of their 
characier and disposition, as there are no others in Greece in a state of pre- 
paration, This is a clear and very explicit statement of the matter, and i+ 
leads us directiy t our watended proposition. We will state it in the form 
of an inquiry. 

‘Could not am arrangement be made with our Society (the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church) by whieh 
Mr Walker and his companions might come out under their auspices as joins 
laborers with us, to take the department of preparing female teachers. ‘This 
department of course to be considered as an essential branch of the mission 
already established here by seid Society. The funds raised by the Troy 
Society to be paid over to the Missionary Society, either specifically or 
absolutely, as the two soeicties should agree, and Mr W. Xe, be considered 
as supported by the Trey Society, but the missionary of the General Society. 

* This is our simple preposition, (which we shall of course communicate 
simultaneously te our own Society) and we feel that this plan will be pro- 
ductive of mutual benefits. On the part of your agents, much arduous and 
unprofitable labor will be spared, and your Jiberal desigas almost immedi. 
ately be carried into effeet. At the same time we feel that neither our 
strength nor our time are adequate to carry out all our plans, and that we 
can but very imperfectly conduct the part of our work particularly contem- 
plated by you. 

* We have not alluded io any of the difficulties which await those whe 
enter upon missionary work in a foreign iand. We will merely advert now 


to one which presents itseli at ones to the mew missionary — a went of 


knowledge of the language. How much previous time must elapse before 
the missionury can put forth a single eff>rt towards the accomplishment of 
hi: heart’s desire. Many sad and silent hours must he pass, and he wust 
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be content to sit still for many a weary month, and feel his helplessness, 
while all are active about hin. He must be content to bear the impatience 
of his own heart, and the impatience of his constituents at home, who too 
often expect fruit from their seed sown, before it is well rooted in the 
ground. During all this time the new missionary must be dependent upon 
others, and happy is he whose lot is cast where there are found those, who 
can supply him with every needful help, and who can aid him with salutary 
advice. Now, dear madam, we propose that your friends should come out 
(under the above auspices) to be connected with our mission, (provided it 
meet the approbation of all parties) having a right to expect from us all 
such aid, and thus they would find every facility to enable them to enter 
almost at once upon something useful, and in as short a time as possible be 
prepared for the ultimate objects of their mission — advantages that cannot 
be too highly appreciated. 

‘ We cannot however conclude, without making one other most important 
suggestion. The great object for which we came among this people was 
to show them the way of salvation, and to preach to them that Jesus whom 
they ignorantly worship. As ignorance is the mother of superstition, we 
found our first step was to clear the mind from its intellectual darkness by 
the ordinary process of education, believing this to be the most effectual way 
to insure the entrance of that spiritual light, without which the wisdom of 
this world will be of little avail. Our great effort, therefore, has been, while 
engaged in the one, to secure the other. Religious instruction is, in all our 
schools, so blended with the other necessary parts of education, as to make 
us feel that we are indeed Teachers of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This being the case, we could not conscientiously relinquish any of the 
duties we have undertaken, however arduous they may be or become, un- 
less we could be certain that the same religious course would be continued 
by others. In this country, this requires the greatest caution and the 
greatest experience. The high christian character you have given to the 
gentleman whom you have selected, and his being about to become a cler- 
gyman of the Church to which we belong, and to which we are most ar- 
dently attached, have led us to desire that some plan might be adopted, by 
which his services might be secured to us, as a co-worker with us, while 
the philanthropic views of the ladies of your Society are, at the same time, 
completely answered. 

‘ You will readily perceive, dear Madam, from the above remarks, that it 
will not be expedient to establish, in Athens, an independent school, nor 
practicable to do it elsewhere in Greece. These are the two practical con- 
clusions to which we arrive at last. At the same time, we think the plan 
we have now proposed may be adopted, and our efforts be happily united. 
And most happy shall we be, if your well known devotion to the cause of 
female Education can be so directed as to enable poor, impoverished, neg- 
lected Greece to reap those benefits from intellectual culture, for the ac- 
complishment of which in our own country, your efforts are so deservedly 
esteemed. And most grateful shall we be, to be allowed to consider you 
and the numerous Ladies who have had the privilege of your instructions, 
a8 co-workers with us in ameliorating the moral and intellectual condition 
vf their sisters in Greece. Receive for yourself and them, dear Madam, 
the assurance of our great respect and christian,affection. 

Joun H. 
FRANCES M. Hitt. 
Missionarics of the Dom. & For. Miss. 
Soc. of the P. Z. C. U.S. A. 


About the same time that the foregoing letter was written, 
Mrs Pawling, President of the ‘ Troy Society,’ addressed the 
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following letter to Mrs Hill, which shows how deeply the same 
purposes and feelings were operating on the minds of the de- 
voted missionaries in Greece, and the ladies who had engaged 
in the noble endeavor of rescuing their own sex from the bon 
dage of ignorance and sin. 

Here is the letter of Mrs Pawling. 


Troy, Oct, 17, 1833. 
Mrs Hix: 


MapaAm — I address you in behalf and by request of the mem~- 
bers of a Society formed in this city the winter past, the object of which 
was to establish a school in Greece for the education of females, with a view 
to their becoming teachers. Circumstances unexpected to them and be- 
yond their control obliged them to change their plan of having a separate 
and independent school, to that of becoming associated with one already es- 
tablished there, under the superintendence of Episcopal missionaries, of 
which you, madam, are the principal. 

‘ In consequence of an arrangement with this Board, the Greek Society of 
Troy appropriated five hundred dollars to enlarge the Episcopal establish- 
ment in Greece, now building, with a view to he accommodation of bene- 
ficiaries whom they wish to place there, and five hundred more for their 
support the ensuing year. They have also pledge? themselves to furnish 
the same sum the two succeeding years, and they hope to be able to add 
two years more, making in the whole five. 

‘ The selection of their beneficiories they leave to the judgment of your- 
self and Mrs Robertson, with t..c advice of the Rev. Messrs Robertson 
and Hill, who, itis expected, will act as Trustees of the Society, to receive 
and apply their funds, and to take that general superintendence which may 
be necessary — subject, however, to the views of the Society, so far as is con- 
sistent with the rules and regulations of the Society under which they act. 
As the object of the Troy Society is to educate females for the sole purpose 
of becoming teachers, they wish them selected with a view to their capac- 
ity of becoming such, and with a perfect understanding that they consider 
themselves thus obligated; and to save any future disappointment or diff- 
culty, they wish them to know the extent of the obligation they place them- 
selves under, when they accept of our propositions, which are, — That such 
females as are selected by the principal of the school, and approved of by 
our Trustees, shall be taken into the seminary, clothed if necessary, board- 
ed, and instructed in the domestic arts, and such branches of science as 
their Trustees shall deem necessary ; that an account be kept of all their 
expenses, which, when they leave the school, they shall become obligated 
to pay by their services, and to enable them to do so, it is expected the 
Trustees will place them as teachers where their services are most wanted. 
and allow them generous wages, out of which they are to be clothed, and 
the remainder go to the reduction of their debt, until all is paid. In this 
way the Society’s funds will be increased, the Trustees be enabled to take 
into the seminary a greater number of beneficiaries, thereby increasing the 
number of teachers. 

‘ But the pecuniary adyantage to be derived from this system of remune- 
ration, the members of this Society consider of less consequence than the 
salutary influence it would have upon the character of the people, by teach- 
iag them the principles of moral obligation and Christian benevolence. In- 
deed, it is teaching them practically “ the golden rule of doing by others as 
we would that they should do by us.” They would not have this under- 
stood as a visionary plan adapted to the necessities of Greece, but one prac- 
ticed in the Seminaries of America, where the Beneficiaries consider such 
terms as a favor, rather than a hardship, and accept them with avidity. In- 
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deed, Many more apply than can be received. Finally, to close this part 
of the subject, we would have it understood that we do not wish to bind 
our Trustees to positive prescribed rules, but act according to their judg- 
ment, and pursue a course as nearly in conformity with the views of this 
Society as the situation of the country and the nature of the case will ad- 
mit. They wish them, however, to give their views of the plan, and how 
far it can probably be carried into operation. They also wish to be informed 
from time to time of the situation and progress of the institution, the aames 
and characters of their beneficiaries, with such other information as the 
Trustees shall deem proper. 

‘ When we require of the Trustees to clothe the teachers they send out, it 
is on the presumption that the people will be able to support schools when 
taught by females, whose wages we have been informed will not exceed 
from eighty toone hundred dollars per year; but should the people in any 
place where a school is much wanted be unable to pay the full amount, 
they would not have a teacher withheld on that account —- rather let the 
balance come out of the Society. They hope, however, that no such loss 
will be necessary, as they are informed, through an authorised source, that 
associations are forming in many places in New England, for the support of 
schools in Greece, and that funds will be raised to send on by the time 
teachers are qualified, in which case it is expected that their Beneficiaries 
will share in their employ. 

‘It seems, indeed, as if the watchful eye of Providence had discovered 
all your wants, and has blessed, in a peculiar manner, your persevering 
efforts in the cause of religion and of that oppressed people. And the So- 
ciety feel as if the small part they were acting in the interesting drama, 
was not unmarked by divine favor. Our original plan has been changed 
by causes unexpected, and our means made productive of the good we in- 
tended, in a more safe and speedy way than was anticipated, but the great- 
er evidence of a superintending Providence and the favor of Divine Grace, 
isin bringing together those of different denominations, subduing sectarian 
prejudices and engaging them in the same labor of love. 

‘We send herewith an address of Mrs Phelps, sister of Mrs Willard, 
which needs no comments, as it speaks for itself to the head and to the heart 
of every benevolent and intelligent mind. 

‘ We most sincerely congratulate you on the success of your school, and 
rejoice that it is in our power to cheer the heart and strengthen the hands 
of those in whose joys and sorrows we participate, and that you may go on 
with increased success is the sincere wish of one who subscribes herself 

The acting President of the Troy Greek Society. 
Eunice PAWLING. 


Mrs Frances M. 
Principal of the F. Sem. in Greece. 


Three weeks since an answer to the foregoing letter was received from 
Mrs Hill, of which the following is a copy: 
ATHENS, Fes. 21, 1834. 


To Mrs Pawuiye. 

Dear Mavam— Your letter of the 17th Oct. 1833, containing the 
views of the Ladies Greek Society of Troy, respecting the establishment 
ot a school in Athens for the education of Female Teachers, was received 
yesterday. A communication from Mr Hill and myself, as Directors of the 
Mission Schools of the P. E. Church, dated in September, and addressed to 
Mrs Emma Willard, must have reached you long ere this. That letter 
contained a full exposition of our views, with regard to such an establish- 
ment, and also proposed a plan very similar to the one which has actually 
taken place between our Society/and yours ; and must have been consider- 
ed by you as an answer to the one which we have just received. We 
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therefore sincerely hope that our suggestions respecting an associate to ex- 
ecute your benevolent designs, have been duly considered, and that now 
the Gentleman whom you first intended to become your Agent (or some 
other person as well mag he preparing to become our fellow laborer 
in this noble cause. When | first transmitted to America the wants of the 
Female population of Greece, and solicited their aid for the more particular 
instruction of Female Teachers, we did not know how large a field the 
Lord hai called us to occupy, nor the manner in which He intended to bless 
those efforts which in so much feebleness we commenced. After a lapse. 
of little more than two years, we find ourselves at the head of an establish- 
ment which, from the contrast which it bears to the disorder, ignorance and 
desolation which still reigns to a most lamentable degree around us, has at- 
tracted the attention of persons of all ranks and countries. Its present util- 
ity and the important future bearing which it will have on all those who 
come within its influence, strikes every beholder. The high encomiums 
passed upon it by some, and the deep feeling manifested by others, have 
assured us that an impression has been made which we hope by prudent 
management to make conducive to the highest ends. Everything, there- 
fore, calculated to increase the benefit which may be made to emanate 
from our Institution we hail with delight: and the peculiar Providence 
which we cannot but feel has thus far conducted our correspondence will, 
we hope, still further assist us in carrying our plans into operation. These 
being my sentiments, it must be evident to you that my declining to take 
the unassisted direction of the institution which you have so liberally 
founded, can proceed from no other motive than the consciousness of my 
inability to perform its duties in a manner satisfactory to myself. I cannot 
abuse your confidence , dear Ladies, by undertaking a work of so great re- 
sponsibility unless | could give it my undivided attention. This the present 
state of the Mission School will not permit me to do. And without it, my 
duties to you, and to the beneficiaries under my care, could not be probably 
discharged. If, however, the suggestions of our former letter should have 
been attended to, and assistance arrive, I shall consider it my duty, and es- 
teem ita great privilege, to further your benevolent designs in any wa 
that [| can, and shall take such a situation as, after mature consultation wit 
our associates, it may be deemed most expedient for me to occupy. 

‘It might, perhaps, seem unnecessary to add anything further at this 
time, but my extreme desire to have this important work expedited as much 
as possible, induces me to give you all the information I can, upon the va- 
rious subjects mentioned in your letter. Ist. With regard to the Trustee- 
ship. The expenses of the Teacher’s Department will be transmitted to. 
you both, and the accounts kept between the two Societies. 

‘2d. As to the necessary points to be attended to in the selection of those 
who are to be your beneficiaries ; it will be the duty uf your Agents to have 
these directions you have mentioned principally attended to, and to receive 
none but those who appear most likely to promote the designs of their educa- 
tion. But still we feel that mistakes may occur — we should all, therefore, 
in a measure be prepared for some disappointments. Everything of this 
kind it will be the duty of your agents to inform you of, and candidly to. 
state the cause of their occurrence. And we do not doubt but that such 
communications will always meet with a proper consideration froin your 
body. 

‘3d. The next subject to be remarked upon, is your request that the ben- 
eficiaries shall be obliged to refund the expenses of their education. | fully 
agree with you, respected Ladies, as to the salutary influence to be attained 
by early instilling a proper sense of obligation into the minds of those who. 
receive from us such valuable gifts; and I sincerely venerate that high- 
born feeling of independence which does not prevent the acceptance of a 
boon in the day of necessity, yet hastens with all diligence to return the 
obligation — not the less. grateful for having returned it. But such feelings. 
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‘are rather the effect than the pioneers of education — and it must be recol- 
jected that here, thought is in its infancy, principle at its lowest ebb — ig- 
norance and superstition darken the human n.ind in this fair portion of the 
globe ; and it is still lacerated by the wounds of the most galling slavery, 
which has enhanced it, during these ages, when revolving years have suc- 
cessively brought increased religious light and intellectual knowledge to 
our own beloved country. So that what was formerly thought the highest 
attainment of moral obligation seems inherent with our nature. To bring 
to those who have long sat in darkness and the shadow of death, those bles: 
ings which have so long been enjoyed by ourselves, is the object of ou: 
present work. Some bright spots, which at times appear through the thick 
darkness that universally prevails, give promise that a brighter day will 
come, but the progress will be slow and gradual — and for some time, at 
least, we must be content with the assurance of Him who could not be mis- 
taken, that “it is more blessed to give than receive.” ‘The proposition fer 
the beneficiaries to refund the money expended in their education, J am 
certain could not be made at the commencement of the Institution. That 
during its progress it might be with success | think very probable. It must 
be borne in mind that we are the voluntary benefactors of this people; we 
sought them; they did not seek us. Their moral and intellectual darkness 
is such as to render them incapable of appreciating the benefits they are re- 
ceiving from us. These are the evil effects of causes which have a long 
while been operating ; we must therefore allow time, in some small degree 
proportionate for the exercise of the means now operating for the produc- 
tion of effects of a far different character. In fine, this branch must be 
‘commenced in the same spiit with every other Missionary operation, and 
must be pursued upon the same principles. Its chief object must be the 
best interest of those committed to our care, relying on His promise who 
hath said — -‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
all these things shall be added.’ With these views all parties wil} be bet- 
‘ter prepared for disappointments, which may arise, and for those impedi- 
ments which in the present state of society may prevent the speedy pro- 
gress of our work. We have ancient customs to overcome — ignorance to 
‘contend with, which cannot be enlightened by argument, but must receive 
tangible proofs of a new system before it can be convinced of its utility, or 
willing to adopt it. We have also to be very cautious not to excite their re. 
ligious prejudices. Among the various evils emanating from a state of so- 
‘ciety where females are kept in the most abject subjugation, there is one 
which your Agents will be obliged to guard against, and which may be on« 
‘of the greatest difficulties they may have to contend with. In this, as well 
as in other unenlightened nations, (though here not to the same extent,) the 
birth of a female is considered a cause rather of regret than joy, and the 
reat object of the parents is to get her married: children are betrothed in 
infancy — and I know of two instances where girls have been married at the 
age of nine years. Parents will for years use the greatest self-denial to save 
enough fora dowry for their daughters. As soon as they find a man whom 
they think suitable, the girl is offered to him, and what they can give her is 
told him. No attentionis paid to age or character — if he is in cireumstances to 
make what they can give a sufficient object to be encumbered with a wife. 
the match is immediately settled. 1 have entered into this detail, assured that 
what | have written will rather excite you to increased exertion than throw 
a dimp on those energies which have always produced so much. It will 
be apparent to all that a greater necessity could not exist for the exercise of 
the philanthropy of christian females. We have not, however, waited until 
now to try the efficacy of a plan which we were confident, if put into exe- 
cution, would be productive of the most beneficial results, because we 
might encounter some difficulties in its promotion. I have had, for near 
two years, three, and within the last five months, four, girls as members of 
my family. Twoof them are the principal teachers in our schools, one o! 
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whom is a native of Crete, a girl scarce fifteen, who conducts most admira- 
bly the infant school, containing two hundred children. The other is also a 
Cretan—her parents reside at Athens—I brought her about eighteen 
months ago from Syra, and she resided with me until last Spring, when for 
want of accommodations I was obliged to send her to live with her parents. 
But | found it absolutely necessary to have her with me again, to direct her 
in the instruction which she gives in her department. The other two are 
Athenians — both have been taught all they know in our schools, The old- 
est, about fourteen, has charge of one of the departments in our establish- 
ment, and will, I hope, be a very efficient help, in the one you propose. 
She is an orphan by the father’s side ; the other is an interesting motherless 
girl, about ten years old; it was her parent’s dying request that | would 
take charge of her during her youth. She is educated in the Infant School, 
and is always very useful as a monitress. If she will be allowed to repay 
for the advantages which she now receives, by remaining with us until her 
education is finished, and then carrying into domestic life those principles 
which she has learned with us, we shali not consider our labor to have been 
altogether in vain, Should her parent, in the course of Providence be remov- 
ed, she must of necessity become one of that little society which your liberal- 
ity will be the means of founding. These girls are looked upon by many as 
the most happy beings inthe world. And I think I could find five more at 
least, where parents would most willingly give them to our charge, and the 
prospect of having a way provided for their permanent support would go 
very far to break up the present system of selling them in marriage, which 
is to us so very abhorrent. It is not now necessary to consider what dispo- 
sition shall hereafter be made of those who shall have been educated by 
your liberality, seeing there are so many intermediate steps to be taken. 
Should the aids we expect arrive in May or June, they will require some 
time to observe what has been done, and to gain the information necessary 
for the proper commencement of their work. The annua! vacation com- 
mences the middle of July, and continues until the end of August. It will 
not be expedient to commence our new operations until after that period. | 
cannot conclude without expressing my thanks for the confidence you have 
+ ger in me, and the many kind encomiums expressed in your letter. 

ith the most sincere desires for the full success of your undertaking, ! 
pray that the same all-wise Providence which has thus far directed you, 
may make itself manifest in your future consultations and guide you in 
bringing the good you intend to perfection. Iam, dear Madain, 

Yours respectfully, 

F. M. 


The result of these united exertions has been most satisfac- 
tory. We give the following from the ‘ Report of Mrs Willard. 


‘In attending to the circumstances of the commencement and progress o! 
the plan for the moral renovation of Greece, by means of enlightening and 
elevating her females, it cannot but fill us with pleasing astonishment to re - 
mark how many different and independent minds, acting it may be from dif- 
ferent principles and motives, have been led in this particular to harmony of 
thought and action. Itis true, that on a cursory perusal! of the letters with 
which our Society have been favored from Greece, there may seem to be 
some differences of opinion on minor points; but in reality, | believe there 
is none whatever -- nothing to interrupt, inthe slightest degree, the harmo- 
nious codéperation of the Ladies societies with that of the P. Episcopal and 
with their able and distinguished Agents, who have already done the Society 
which sent them forth, themselves and their country somuch honor. The let- 
ters which have been read show the correctness of the original views which 
the ‘Troy Society had of the cares and duties devolving upon Mrs Hill in con- 
sequence of the charge of the Mission School, and the need she had of aid 
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in the farther prosecution of our mutual plan; nevertheless, we deem it for 
tunate that we did not act upon these views. Our later arrangement must 
remove all jealousies which might otherwise have arisen, and we shall walk 
with more assured steps, feeling that we lean on the arm of the stronger 
sex, and are guided by their wisdom. : 

‘Mr and Mrs Hill seem, from expressions in their joint letter, to be under 
the impression that it was our original intention to make a school wholly 
independent of the one previously established at Athens. This was never 
in our thoughts, but we expected that the Missionaries, as trustees of our 
school, would probably select our beneficiaries from among the mo _ prom- 
ising of the pupils already partially instructed in their schools. 

‘The plan of remuneration on the part of the beneficiaries, contained in 
Mrs Pawlin’s letter, was not meant to be set forth as being fully practicable 
in the present state of Greece ; but as containing the rule of right te which - 
actual operations should be made to approximate, as fast and as far as is pos- 
sible. 

‘ We have proceeded on the belief that Greece must rise from her pres- 
ent depression. She is now under a settled Government, with a delightful 
clime, a fertile soil, a geographical position wonderfully favorable to com- 
merce, a fame derived from ancient story, and in the possession of monu- 
ments of antiquity which, attracting the curious and the enthusiastic, will 
in this day of tours and tourists tell on her pecuniary condition ; above all, 
she is inhabited by a people whose minds are inherently rich — who have 
shown themselves brave to defend their rights, quick in invention, and wise 
in knowledge wherever the means are placed within their eager grasp. 
With all these advantages, Greece, in the ordinary course ef events, will 
ere long become a prosperous nation, But so cruel were the long oppres- 
sions, and the final blow which prostrated her, that her internal foree was 
exhausted, and she lay like one rescued from the waves; needing others te 
resuscitate the principle of life within her. When this is once effected, 
she will walk abroad in her own strength, and provide for herself and her 
children. To form a plan which shall meet her present distress, but at the 
same time calculated to catch the first breeze of her coming prosperity, has 
been our object. We would not ask the benevolent here to do for Greece 
one moment, afier she becomes able to do for herself. Nor would we load 
the recipients of our bounty with an indefinite and interminable obligation. 
We think, in the charitable operations of the present day, too little account 
has been made of this; and more than one young man may be found whe 
feels himself, as it were, the victim of benevolence. Nothing sinks the en- 
ergies of a generous and independent spirit like a pecuniary obligation, 
never to be discharged ; — a danger forever impending over the head of in- 
curring the imputation of ingratitude. As to what may be said of our gen- 
erosity, or our want of it, that is of little moment. If we can serve God in 
doing good to his creatures, it isenough. And with Him to design and will, 
is to do. To Him be our service, and from Him let us look for our.reward. 

‘Neither time nor the minutes which Ihave brought from home, will 
admit of my laying before this respected assembly all the minutia of a 
Treasurer’s Report. My duty, as Corresponding Secretary, leads me more 
particularly to another department. I shall only attempt ¢ general state- 
ment of our monied concerns, and as it is partly made from memory, it may 
not in every instance be strictly correct. 

‘It is but a year and a half since we commenced our operations. During 
that period we have raised in the city of Troy 


and the Female Seminary there . 1,024 86 
For the largest sum which we have received from any other place, we are 

indebted to the honorable liberality of the Norwich Hellenic Society, 

from whom we have received 316 46 

2d collection, Aug. 20th, 1834, 105 06 

From Rochester, N. Y., . ‘ ; ; 80 00 

From Georgetown, District of Columbia, , . 104 06 
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From New London . . 
besides a subscription for several copies of Mrs Wiilard’s Journal. 

From the Cityof New York, 

From Homer, N. Y. 

From Hamilton, N. 9 

From Farmington, Conn., . 

From Scheuectady, N. Y. 

From Savannuh, Georgia, 

From Cherry Valley, N. Y., 

From Gardner, Maine, ° 

From Saco, 66 

Tiis lst sum was forwarded since the arrangement made with the Missionary 
Society directly totheir Treasurer, but with a statement that it was intended for 
the support of the School to be established at Athens for the education of Female 
Teachers. 

Besides these douations from Societies, we have received gifts from benevolent 
individvais, amounting in the whole to nearly 

These have chiefly come from former members of the Troy Female Seminary, but 
some from other plices. Even the birth-place of \ashington has sent forth its 
little portion tu ad our stream of charity — forwarded by that excellent christian 
lady, Mrx John Washington. 

‘The work containing a Journal and Letters from Frauce and Great Britain, which is the 
property of the Seciety, has been published during the past year, and of an edition of three 
thousand copies, ‘printed at au expense somewhat exceeding 1000 doilars,) about 2,500 copies 
are estimuted to have been sold, by subscription and wther wise. 


‘It appears, then, that in the short space of a year and a half, more than 
three thousand dollars have passed through our hands. Of this sum 1,600 
dollars, with a hundred copies of our book, has been given in aid of Female 
Education in Greece, and 1,100 dollars paid for the printing of our book. 
Our Society have besides had to meet other considerable expenses, attendant 
chiefly upon making our appeals, for aid, to distant places. We have sent 
out an agent to travel and plead our cause, and we have printed appeals, 
addresses, and circulars. We have now a small balance in our hands, but 
the further exertions of those who are not weary of well-doing are needed 
to uphold a cause whose importance has moved. and still moves us to act. 

. © 1f any of the votaries of pleasure, or of avarice, have haply been led by 
curiosity to an assembly, the majority of which have collected from far dif- 
ferent views, there is now with them a mental sneering. “ The importance 
of the cause ! — Of what importance is it to you, they ask, that the women 
of Greece are mentally and morally blind — that they are bought and sold ? 
You are well treated — why trouble yourselves or your neighbors for them ? 
Amuse yourselves.” says the man of pleasure, ** and gather the roses of 
life before they wither.” ‘‘Save your money,” says another class, “ for 
yourselves or the poor of your own neighborhood, and especially do not 
send it out of the country.” But you would send your property, at least 
some part of it, to a distant land, asif you expected at some future day to go 
thither. This country — this world is not our abiding place. We hope that 
we are on the way to abetter, and there we would have some treasure laid up. 
We cannot read either in the book of nature or of revelation, that God has 
bounded the charity which man owes to his fellow-man, by mountains or 
oceans. True it is, that by a kind of moral gravitation, we feel most (and it 
is well we should) for the distress which is nearest; but should we there- 
fore feel no‘hing for the distant? Would you not deprive your own child 
of one meal, to save your neighbors from perishing with hunger ? and would 
you not subject your country to some little evil. if necessary, to do a great 
and lasting goodto another? Yet in expanding our hearts to general benev- 
olence, we doubt whether any evil is done to ourselves, to our neighbors, or 
our country. Nay, we believe that in all these respects good is received, as 
well as done. Let us take the case before us. Have not we who have opened 
our hearts to the past sufferings of our sisters in Greece, and cheered our 
imagi: a'ions with the thoughts of their future consolations, been made bet- 
ter and happier? Have not all our generous sympathies been improved. 
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and we grown more instead of tess active to those immediately around us ? 
Have we not been moved to new and pleasing friendships, with those whom 
we never thought of loving before? Why comesa stranger among you to- 
day, with a sister’s heart, to meet a sister’s welcome? It is that in the tide 
of common feeling that has flowed for the distant, we have become insensi- 
bly knit together in the bond of Christian love. As for our country, we 
truly believe that if we succeed in giving an impulse to general education 
through Greece, that we should serve it more honorably and more effectu- 
ally, than if by purchase or conquest we made that land an American colony. 
The nations of Western Europe have treated our national literature with 
contempt. What will they say when they’ find us the mental and moral 
regenerators of that people, from which they derived their arts and learn- 
ing? If we educate Greece, there will grow up with the rising generation 
a filial feeling for Americans, and they will (they now do) receive the 
American wanderer as a parent and friend. Politically and commercially, 
this may be of great advantage to our country. Ladies of Norwich! Your 
sons and your brothers are often abroad upon the ocean, and in foreign 
lands. They shall find a home when they visit Greece. Ina few years 
this shall become a matter of historical record. Your little children shall 
bring home their school books, and in the lesson which you hear them re- 
peat it shall be recorded, and you have the satisfaction to tell them, your 
mother helped to accomplish this. 

‘The human mind will wander to future times. Even the votary of 
pleasure, who tells us to ‘‘ pluck the fresh flowret ere it close,’ though he 
thinks his motto is present enjoyment, yet unconsciously he mingles a bitter 
foreboding, which destroys the very essence of joy. “ Let us haste, (he 
says) for the flowret will soon wither — the roses soon fade. Let music 
sound — and let us laugh loud, that we need not think of death. Aye, turn 
away from that open grave. Speak not of the approach of the pestilentia! 
cholera. Quick! quick! let us gather the roses, lest the next moment they 
are blighted forever!” Is this the spirit of happiness? Is it for this, that 
we should exchange that desire of doing good, and that willingness to com- 
municate, which flows from a pious heart, as a fresh stream from a rolling 
fountain? Is it for this, that we are to hold fast for ourselves and our fami- 
lies all that we have or can acquire? Forbid it gracious Saviour! Thou 
that did’st divest thyself of heaven’s glory, and for those who loved thee not 
wore the garb of poverty and reproach, forbid that those who call themselves 
by thy name of infinite benevolence and wisdom, should thus be guilty of 
selfishness and folly! What if the good we undertake be for the distant 
and the future? When our souls are free, no longer bound to a clod that 
— to the earth, these things will be neither distant nor future. In 

e regions where immortal spirits hold blessed communion, we may meet 
with those who perchance are led thither by means to which we have been 
instrumental ; and with them look down with joy upon the good which is 
maturing upon earth —the souls that are ripening for heaven.’ 


We wish we had room for the beautiful poem of Mrs Sig- 
ourny, written for the anniversary meeting of the Ladies So- 
ciety at Norwich. It shall appear in our next. One more 
document to show our American ladies the necessity of their 
exertions to emancipate their sisters of the East, we must give. 
It is from the pen of Dr Howe, who well understands the sub- 
ject he discusses. 


To Mrs Emma 


My Dear Mapvam, —I have received through Mrs Hale, a polite 
invitation from the Troy Society for promoting Female Education in Greece, 
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to attend their annual meeting on the 2lIst. It is to your kindness, [ sup 
pose, that I am indebted for this honor; and much do I regret that circum- 
stances have prevented alike my personal attendance, or my sending you @ 
timely apology. It would indeed have beén most gratifying to meet those 
generous and untiring friends of Greece, who compose your Society, under 
any circumstances, and at any time; but how much more on an occasion, 
when assembled as Philhellenes, they are bringing efficient aid to a cause, 
which has ever been nearest my heart. 

‘The members of your Society are indeed the friends of Greece — her 
tried and sincere friends, and deserve more of her gratitude than many who 
joined her in her struggle for independence ; for who could then fail to 
catch the enthusiasm which pervaded the world ; who, that was at liberty, 
would not have joined the crusade which was to snatch the sepulchre of 
Grecian literature from the hold of the barbarian? And, once landed upon 
her shores— once breathing the air of Marathon and Thermopylx — once 
enrolled under the blue and white banner of the cross, who could leave 
the lists before the contest was decided? But your society is not moved by 
any passing enthusiasm; it is not content to have aided in expelling the 
infidels from the soil of Greece ; it sees that the liberty of the country is 
not yet secure ; that political emancipation was but a step in the path of 
Grecian regeneration ; and that if she be not delivered from the thraldom 
of gross ignorance and blind superstition, she might almost as well have re- 
mained under the yoke of the Mussuiman. 

‘ It is true, that the principal obstacle to the regeneration of Greece was. 
the dominion of the Turks over the country, and that this has been removed 
by the revolution; but everything remains to be done in the great work; 
and it is to be done too by means of education. If we would restore Greece 
to her ancient glory ; if we would give her commercial importance ; if we 
would erect on the outposts of Christendom light-houses and beacons, to 
guide the missionary and the teacher into the pagan East, we must elevate 
the moral and intellectual standard of the Greeks; we must make of them 
the pioneers of religion and civilization to Asia. 

‘The Greeks, well aware of the importance of education, have ,them- 
selves established schools in different parts of the country; and so intelli- 
gent and quick-witted is the race, that [ doubt not the male part of the pop- 
ulation of the next generation will be as well instructed as that of the wes- 
tern nations of Europe. But, if left to themselves, how many generations 
will pass away before they allow to woman her proper rank! They may 
build up a strong and enduring social edifice ; but the most beautiful and 
ornamental pillar will be wanting. One of the most important steps in the 
progress of civilization is often the last to be taken; and @ nation becomes 
enlightened, and patriotic, and brave, but remains still semi-barbarous, be- 
cause woman is held the defined handmaid of man, instead of being taken 
to his bosom, to neutralize his fiery nature, by the softer and more refined 
feelings of her own. 

‘ Now there are in the case of the Greeks many things which will retard 
the advancement of woman to her proper place in society; the national 
traditions show that she has been the humble servant, or the petted slave of 
man from the remotest antiquity. During the last four centuries the coun- 
try has been ruled by the Turks, who deny to woman a participation in 
human nature ; and although the Greeks might rejoice that she partook not 
of Turkish nature, they could not but look more unfavorably upon their own 
females, from seeing them constantly regarded by their masters as brutes 
that perish. i 

‘Indeed, I have myself often been shocked in the East, when Visiting 
some of the most enlightened men, men who lived in splendid luxury, to 
see a beautiful creature, the wife or daughter of the host, enter the room 
splendidly attired, bearing a silver waiter with refreshments, which she 
presented to the guests with downcast eyes, and bended form, and hand laid 
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humbly upon her heart. Or, if the host was more than ordinarily civilized 
his wile would enter, followed by a slave bearing the salver with coffee and 
sweetmeats, and she would merely take the little golden cup from the wai- 
ter, and without venturing to stand erect, or raise her eyes, she would pre- 
sent the coffee to the guest with her left hand, laying her right at the same 
time gently and gracefully upon her heart. There was no introduction — 
no token of recognition ; the master and his guests would smoke away un- 
concernedly : or if some one, like myself, whose heart was made ot less 
stern stuff, gazed with pity upon the beauteous and timid being who retreat- 
ed slowly and meekly trom the room, he was obliged to conceal his feeling, 
or be thought a fool for his indulgence. 

‘I mention this as an instance of the manner in which the females of 
Greece in the higher ranks are treated. As for those among the peasantry, 
they are servants of the males in every sense of the word ; and though the 
conjugal tie is generally a sacred one, and the wife is kindly treated, yet 
_ is expected to tax her physical strength to the utmost in the service of 

er lord. 

‘ The females of Greece, asa body, are certainly among the most virtuous 
women of Europe. They partake of the national character for intelligence, 
and want only education to raise them to a high rank in the scale of moral 
excellence. ‘This, however, is entirely wanting, except in the families of 
the Greek merchants of Smyrna and Constantinople; and they unfortu- 
nately obtain only those frivolous accomplishments of the Italian schools, 
which will not atone by the grace they impart to the manner, for the relax- 
ation which they inevitably bring to the severity of the morals. 

‘I have received from many of my correspondents in Greece, the most 
pleasing accounts of the effects of the labors of some of our countrymen in 
the field of education there ; and it is a most gratifying thought, that our 
country, after rendering such important assistance in Greece to the hour of 
her political agony, is now following up the good work by instructing her 
how to appreciate and secure liberty. And what a striking illustration does 
this fact afford us of the mutability of human affairs! The descendants of 
those rude barbarians, whom the refined Greeks of old so despised, living in 
a land farther beyond thegpillars of Hercules than their imaginations ever 
reached, sending back the light of learning to the land whence it first 
shone! the children of the barbarians enlightening and instructing the 
descendants of Homer and Plato, in the very rudiments of science! the 
inhabitants of the wilds ef a then unknown world, rearing up the broken 
altars of learning in Corinth and Athens, and building school-houses in 
the deserted groves of Academus! 

‘ But the ladies of your society need not, I am sure, the aid of my coun- 
sels, nor should | venture to give any advice to those who seem to know so 
well the wants of Greece; I can only say, God speed them in their holy 
undertaking 
i remain, dear madam, yours truly, 

G. Howe. 


Boston, AuG. 20, 1834. 


An extract from Mrs Hill’s last letter to her father, Mr 
Mulligan of New York City, will show the present prospects 
of the school. 


‘On account of the incessant lassitude I mentioned in my last, produced 
by my continual labors, and which almost rendered me incapable of per- 
forming my daily duties, I was advised to relax a little, and take a jaunt for 
recreation, which was done a week ago, when I left Athens for this place, 
(Nauplia.) We intend to proceed homeward the day after tomorrow. 1 
am happy to say that my strength has been greatly restored, to which the 
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very favorable light in which the institutions at Athens, under the charge 
of Mr H. and myself, are viewed and spoken of at this piace, the seat of 
Government, has in some measure contributed. We have both indeed 
derived some vigor from the declaration of persons of every rank, that “ they 
are the greatest blessings Greece has ever received.” We have received the 
most flattering attentions from all the principal persons attached to this Gov- 
ernment, as well as from the families of foreign ministers. These attentions 
are the more grateful to us, because we consider them not as produced by’ 
ourselves, but that it is the work, and that alone, which has brought us 
mere instruments into notice. We have never solicited the favor or coun- 
tenance of any person in this country; but the Lord has inclined the hearty 
of many towards us, and has raised up for the cause in this country many 
powerful and efficient friends. I have received and replied to Mrs Wil- 
lard’s most kind and affectionate letter, for the time has arrived for us to 
act on the plan proposed by the ladies of Troy. Their views are judi- 
cious and enlarged, and will not fail to extend the sphere of my own 
usefulness, while the Lord spares me to labor in this field. Remember 
what I have written to you, that all who come within the influence of our 
schools are in a religious atmosphere, and we certainly are bound to use alf 
the means in our power to draw into it as many as we can. The Troy So- 
ciety will aid us effectually in this, and I beg that all my personal friends 
will give their influence to it. I have suggested to Mrs W. that it would 
he well that all the money collected for the support and education of (female) 
teachers should be considered as the resources of that Society. No objec- 
tion to this arrangement strikes me. I am led to this proposal, lest it should 
be thought I have some personal feeling on the subject, but I have not the 
slightest. I wish very much to see the plan in full operation, and to effect 
all the good I believe it can produce. It is not to be asked, Who thought 
of it first? * but, Does it do good? This is the great object, and I believe, 
1 would say, am sure, that no more efficient way can at present be put in 
operation, to promote the views of the Troy Society, than a frank and har- 
monious understanding and action between them and the Missionary Society 
of our church. The course and details of proceeding I have no doubt ought 
and will be arranged between the two societies and ourselves. The first 
beneficiaries will be taken from those who have been under our care ever 
since we have been in Greece; and so progressively. The elementary 
schools of the mission will furnish those who are to be instructed in the 
Troy institute here, as teachers. But whatever the plan may be, I only 
suggest and ask for the means of making it effectual.’ 


Ladies of America, who among us will not give the aid of 
prayers and good wishes to this glorious work? Are there not 
those who can also add the temporal means of making their 
wishes and prayers effectual ? 


*Note by Mrs Willard. And if it should be asked, let the answer be, 
‘Mrs Hill.” It came to me, as I have stated from the first, through Mr 
Richmond, and | believe from Mr and Mrs Hill to him. But the question 
was not then, and is not now, as Mrs Hill well remarks, other than by what 

» means is it to be effected? Mrs Hill, ina succeeding paragraph, speaks of 
the proposed school as the * Troy Institute.’ I would rather propose that it 
should be called ‘ The American Ladies’ Institute.’ Perhaps some of our 
learned friends may give us a Greek term expressive of the good will of the 
‘American to the Greek women. It would please us to erect in Athens » 

memorial to the honor of our sex and country. 
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THE FREED BIRD. 


My little bird, thou’rt flown 
Through the far pathless sky, 
And hope is in thy panting heart, 
Joy in thy sun-bright eye ; 
: Thou art gone, my bird, and yet 
‘ I would not call thee back, 
| Thou hast known the bliss of free wing, 
The joyous sunbeam’s track ; 
‘ And thou’dst pine now, for the range 
t Of bright sky and pure air, 
Oh [I’ve not the heart to win thee 


é From the world green and fair. 
a In leafy tree thou’rt shaded, 

i 1 hear thy song, my bird, 

g And there is sweetness in its tone, 
Ever before unheard. 

: It is thy song of gladness, 

Long prisoned bird! now freed / 
. Sing on, I chide thee not — for I 
: Free, forest life would lead. 

z Thou art gone, my bird, — yet still 
In the joy of wild life sing, * 


The chain that held thee is unwound, 
Free is thy glancing wing! ANN 


* L believe N. P. Willis says singing is necessary to the existence of birds, and 
that a dumb bird would die of its imprisoned fulness. 
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SOCIAL READINGS. ‘THE CORNER STONE~ 


[Extract from a letter to the Editor. 


‘ We likewise read together Abbott’s Corner Stone. It is 
not only a most excellent book, but a most delightful book. 
There was not a dissenting voice among us. I was pleased to 
hear Miss ———— ask —‘ can you tell what denomination Mr 
Abbott belongs to ?’ 

‘ That, after reading the work no one can answer this ques- 
tion Is IN my opinion one of its highest recommendations,’ re- 
plied I. ‘ But of one thm we are certain, he is a christian.” 

J have never read any other religious work, which, while it 
carried with it a conviction, such an awakening, such a warn- 
ing power, so entirely avoided the excitation of any sectarian 
feeling, any of that opposition of the pride of opinion which jeal- 
cus professors and even humble christians indulge, when in the 
discussion of religious subjects: each having some favorite and 
prominent opinion which cannot be touched without produc- 
ing feelings of irritation in a greater or less degree. 

But this work, though it treats of the leading and most im- 
portant topics of our religion, differently as they may be 
viewed by different sectarians, cannot methinks, give offence 
to any. Its tendency I should say was to amalgamate these 
‘different sects, and by the powerful solvent of christian love, 
to reduce the various and discordant opinions which divide the 
church into one homogeneous mass... What a blessed era will 
that be when all party distinctions shall be done away, and the 
only name by which the followers of Christ shall be known 
will be that by which they were distinguished ere divisions 
crept into the church — Christians! And if this era ever 
comes, it must be brought about by such teachers as Mr Abbott, 
and not by those bitter and controversial sectarians, who each 
and all put in exclusive claims to the possession of the truth. 

Descartes said in reference to philosophic truth, that in order 
to its attainment the mind must empty itself of all preconceived 
opinions, must rise to a height, which would not only separate 
it from the various and discordant systems, but would afford 
such a commanding view of them, as to enable the mind clearly 
and independently to compare one with another, without being 
under the influence of either. It seems to mé as if Mr 
Abbott had followed this course, uninfluenced by sectarian 
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partiality, or bigotry of opinion, he has taken his high stand 
at the fountain head of truth — Christ himself — and from 
that fountain of divine love he draws the draughts which he 
administers to thirsty seeking souls. Would that his arguments 
could convince as effectually as his sentiments warm: my faith 
is weak, — but my love is strong. Doubts and difficulties 
often cloud my mind, but do not dull my heart. 

When we had finished the book we one and all wished to 
know and converse with its author. Each one exclaimed — 
‘[ wish I knew Mr Abbott! I wish he would come to W. — 

For my part, I could scarcely resist the inclination I felt to 
sit down and write him a letter. 

How wonderful is this faculty of speaking to hearts, and 
awakening the sympathy of readers. Mere works of imagin- 
ation seldom do this: we admire the talents that could create 
the work, but we do not love the author, do not give him our 
confidence as a friend. Some one says ‘ the only key that 
will unlock the hearts of others is fone that will unlock ve 
own.’ 


LIBERALITY TO COLLEGES. 


We take the following from the September number of the ‘ American 
Annals of Education.’ 

‘ It is gratifying to see so much of public spirit in providing more ample 
endowments for our colleges. It is known that a subscription of $100,000 
was filled up two years ago since to found additional professorships in Yale 
College ; — and that Amherst College received a large addition to its funds. 

‘ We perceive that one half of the $100,000, proposed to re-establish Dick- 
inson College under the direction of the Methodists, has been subscribed. 

‘ The University of Vermont has recently received "$25,000 in private 
subscriptions. 

‘ Hamilton College in New York has received donations to the amount 
of $50,000. 

‘The Wesleyan University of Middletown, has a grant of $14,000 from 
the State of Conn. 

‘Harvard University has received, from the widow of the late Governor 
Gore a legacy of 50,000.’ 

Here then in the short space of two years, we have recorded sums 
amounting nearly to three hundred thousand dollars devoted to improv- 
ing the Seminaries for young men—and not a single dollar has been yet given 
in our Republic either by Legislatures, or individuals towards founding or 
endowing a public Seminary for young women! And yet women are the 
teachers whose influence does more towards forming the character of men 
than all the Colleges in the land. When will the education of females be 
provided for ? 
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THE BROKEN MERCHANT..« 
By Mrs 8S. J. Hale. 


CuarpterR I.— Tue Disciosure 
*Here’s a sudden change.’ 


‘ Are you ill, Charles >’ — said Mrs Carlton, laying down her pencil. 
She had been sketching. — Her husband did not answer, but seatin 
himself heavily on the sofa, he pressed his right hand on his forehead. 

His young wife arose gently — there was a slight suffusion on her 
cheek, but it was not wounded pride that her question had been un- 
heeded. She leaned over the arm of the sofa, and tenderly laid her 
hand on his forehead. — ‘Is there much pain in your head ? my love.” 

‘Yes — deep —terrible! Emily, you cannot relieve it.’ 

‘Let me try my skill at mesmerism,’ said she, as she playfully ran 
her fingers through the clusters of his hair, and lifting the dark locks 
from his temple pressed her rosy lip on the swollen and throbbing 
veins. 

The kiss was so soft and still, that had a jealous lover been watch- 
ing beside her, he would not have heard a sound. Real and pure 
affection is always quiet and delicate in its attentions ; and no man 
of refinement can long love a wife whose demonstrations of attach- 

ment are obtrusive and importunate. 

Charles Carlton scarcely heard the kiss of his wife, but he fet its: 
thrill through every pulse and nerve. It was the pledged affection 
of a loving and true heart. His hand trembled — fell — and his eyes: 
as they met hers, filled with tears. A man does not weep at trifles. 

Emily’s heart sunk within her, as the fear of some terrible calamity 
rushed upon her mind; but she strove to sustain herself ; and taking 
her husband’s hand in both of hers she sat down by his side. 

‘Charles! dear Charles ;’ said she inquiringly. 

* Emily.’ 

‘My si husband, what can I do for you?” 

‘Nothing —’ said he calmly.’ 

* Nothing! — O, do not say so. Let me comfort you, at least, tel) 
me, tell me what has happened ?” 

*I will tell you, Emily — for you must know. I am ruined.” 

‘Ruined! How? Why? | 

‘T am a bankrupt, Emily. I have failed — lost all my property _ 
all!’ — and he again covered his face. 

‘Well, my dear husband, if it be lost, letit go.’ There are a thous- 
and ways to live by industry ;— and I can do a good many things.” 

‘But, Emily, you do not comprehend this at all. Iam a broken 
merchant. I shall not be trusted with business. I owe thousands 
that I cannot pay. I have nothing — nothing left.’ 


* From the Token for 1835. We give this, because we wish tocorrect a few verbal! errors,, 
and because we think our readers will value it for the writers’ sake.. 
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* Yes, my love, you have what you have often called your dearest 
treasures — your wife and little Henry; we will be your treasures 
still ;) — and she twined her arm around the neck of her husband, ané 
drew his head tenderly on her shoulder. 

‘Bless you, bless you, my own Emily—my wife! You have 
comforted me.’ 


II. — Frrenps. 


* Ebbing men, indeed, 
Most often, do so near the bottom run 
By their own fear.,’ 


‘ Any news this morning! Mr Halford -—said John Folsom to the 
gentleman who entered his counting room. He was a tall pale man, 
with a commercial looking face, that is billious and rather care-worn 
— but the keen glance of his eye was tempered by a benevolent 
smile, and when he raised his hat the high, full, fair forehead bore the 
unequivocal stamp of a warm heart and a good conscience.’ 

‘The only news of the morning is that Carlton has failed, —said 
Mr Haiford. 

‘ Yes — I knew that last evening.’ 

‘Is it a total failure ?— or will he be doing business again in six 
months ?” 

‘ Radical — a thorough failure. Given up all,’ 

‘ That is rather an unusual course,’ remarked Mr H. —*‘ Most of our 
broken merchants contrive to secure a share for themselves. You 
are his friend — why did you not advise him better ?” 

‘Your pardon, sir,—I never advise my friends. It only offends 
them. Throw physic to the dogs as soon.’ 

‘] heard that the failure was caused by signing for Hart and Co, —- 
was that true ?” 

‘Partly so — Carlton lost about $20,000 by that firm, — but then 
he might have gone on in business for some months, and perhaps 
have got over his embarrassments entirely, if he had not been so 
squeamish.” 

‘ Squeamish — How do you mean ”” 

‘Why he applied to old Col. Davis, to whom he was owing a large 
debt, and told him how matters stood, and the reasons he had for be- 
lieving he might retrieve his affairs if he could obtain a loan of ten 
thousand for a few months, and he offered Davis good security for 
the money — but the old Col. knows how to manage. He would not 
lend the cash unless he could have his debt likewise provided for in 
the security. This Carlton thought would not be doing the honora- 
ble by his other creditors, and he refused; and Davis immediately 
levied an attachment.’ 

‘Carlton should have applied to his other friends; he ought to 
have many for he has been a very obliging man, [ think there must 
have been some who would have remembered his loans. —Did he 
not once assist you Mr Folsom, materially ?’ 

‘Yes — yes — his name was of some service at the time my cred- 
itors run me so hard. But I have paid him.’ 

‘There are benefits which the mere value received never pays,’ ob- 
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served Mr Halford, drily, as he left the store of the dashing merchant. 
He walked hastily up Chestnut, St.’ ‘I will call on Mr Carlton,’ said 
he to himself, as he wenton. PerhapsI can hit on some plan to put 
him again in business. He has a lovely young wife, and it must be 
a sore trial to the spirit of a man who loves his family to see them 
destitute. He owes me— but it is no matter. I find he has been 
honest even under the sore temptation of bankruptcy. He has been 
honorable, and he shall be sustained.’ 


Cuapter III. — Tue Partine. 


* Partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts.’ 


It was June, the ‘ bright and jieafy June,’ and such a glorious day ! 
There are mornings, when it seems as though the angel at heaven's 
portal had purposely left the ‘adamantine gates’ ajar, that our cold 
earth and callous hearts might be revived and purified with the hallow- 
ed tide of light, and life, and love. We idly talk of Nature as of a 
goddess, and say she renews her youth and beauty, and puts on the 
green robe of Spring, and the flowery mantle of Summer, and Au- 
tumn’s rich, sheafy crown — but the energy of Nature is only the 
breath of the Almighty — the Creator ; — her beauty is but the re- 
flection of His benevolence ; and her bounty the overflowings of 
His ever-during love for the creatures He hath made. Rely on Him, 
and thou wilt never be forsaken — never destitute — never in despair. 

‘We will trust in God, my dear husband,’ — said Mrs Carlton, as she 
wiped the tearswhich, all unconsciously to herself had for minutes been 
raining from her eyes on the fair forehead of her babe, as he stood 
at her knee, looking up with an earnest gaze at his mother. He had 
never before seen her face in sorrow ; it seemed to astonish, almost 
petrify him.— Dear, dear Henry !’ she continued, clasping him to her 
busom — ‘ how I wish you could speak! you should tell papa that we 
will think of him and love him every hour he is gone. But you will 
soon learnto talk. Charles, I shall have nothing to do but to teach 
Henry and write to you —and Paris is not quite to the end of the 
world.’ 

Charles Carlton kept his station at the open window. A stranger, 
who had only remarked the rapid glance of his eye, as it wandered 
from earth to heaven, might have fancied him a poet in the exstacies 
of inspiration. Alas, his thoughts were of a sterner quality than 
poet’s dreams. He felt the reality of struggling with himself. There 
are few occasions, that more deeply try the soul of aman, than to 
part from the only being who he feels sure loves him. It is Adam 
going from his Paradise alone. 

Emily suddenly started up with her infant in her arms, and stood 
by her husband’s side. She had caught the sound of coming wheels, 
and she knew he must go. There is no indulging in sentiment when 
a stage or steamboat is waiting. But love, ay, real affection is as 
deeply expressed in one word as twenty. 

There was such a look of love, of unutterable affection in the ten- 
der smile which playe? on her pale cheek as she held their babe to her 
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husband, for his farewell! kiss, that it quite overcame the heart it was 
intended to encourage. Had she wept or complained, Charles Carl- 
ton would have rallied his manly fortitude to comfort and sustain 
her — but now, he only felt that he was obliged to leave all he held 
dearest on earth, he was the sufferer — and clasping his dear ores to 
his bosom, his kisses were the only farewell his lips could frame. 

* And is he gone? ?— on sudden solitude 

How oft that fearful question will intrude ? 
*?'l’ was but an instant passed — and here he stood ! 


* And now’? — without the portal’s porch she rushed — 
And then at length her tears in freedom gushed !? 


Cuaprer IV. — Gossip. 


© The love of show — alas, that it should warp 
Our kindliest feelings by its selfish pride!’ 


‘So, your beautiful friend, Mrs Carlton, the brightest star in the 
galaxy of fashion, has been shorn of her beams they tell me, and has 
left Philadelphia and buried herself somewhere in the shades of Ken- 
sington,’ said Mr Mears. 

‘Say rather ruralizing in Kensington — I cannot endure to think 
of such a total eclipse for poor Emily ’— said Miss Arabella Folsom, 
affectedly sighing, as she clasped her jewelled fingers in a way to 
display all the most costly and sparkling rings. 

‘ Have you visited her since her retirement?’ inquired Mr Mears. 

‘O, no. It would pain me so excessively to meet poor Emily un- 
der a sense of heraltered fortune! Indeed, I fear my emotion would 
be uncantrolable — and afflict her —I would not spare myself,’ said 
the young lady, again sighing deeply. 

‘Bell is so devotedly attached to Mrs Carlton, that this misfortune 
has nearly broken ber heart’ —said Mrs Folsom, the mother. ‘I 
wish she had not so much sensibility.’ 

‘Why it is rather an unpleasant affair to become bankrupt,’ re- 
marked Mears — ‘ but it is not very uncommon; and I don’t see as 
it is likely to do Carlton any serious injury. He has gone out to 
Paris, agent for Halford & Co. —a good firm, and I hear he is allow- 
ed to do something besides for his own benefit. Perhaps he will in 
a few years, return rich enough to flourish as gay as ever.’ 

‘I think Bell, you had better ride to Kensington, one of these fine 
mornings ; and call on Mrs Carlton’ — said Mrs Folsom. 

‘I would, marama, with all my heart, only she lives with her odd, old 
aunt, the Mrs Eaton whom I used to detest so much. What made 
Emily endure her I never could imagine; perhaps it was that she 
might have a friend in time of need.’ 

‘Mrs Carlton was incapable of such calculating selfishness, I am 
sure,’ said Mr Mears, warmly ; forgetting in his zeal for the injured, 
absent lady, that he was dissenting from the’ opinion of her particu- 
lar friend. 

‘O,I dare say you are right, Mr Mears,’ said Miss Folsom, with an 
air of pique, ‘ Emily had a most sweet and winning way — really she 
was very amiable, and always appeared to love her aunt; but that 
was no good reason why I should also adore the old lady. Really, to 
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me she was disagreeable. Why, she was always prosing about the 
influence of woman, and her duties, and moral improvement, and all 
such obsolete stuff. She is a walking lecture, and I wonder how 
Emily can endure to live with her.’ 

‘You would not, Bell, lam very sure,’ said John Folsom, as he 
entered the parlor. 

‘ No, indeed — brother — I could not submit to such a hum-drum 
life. Out of fashion, out of existence for me.’ 

‘Bell, how wildly you talk!’ said the mother —‘I am really as- 
tonished, I never heard you so unsentimental before. Reverses 


sometimes happen to the very rich, and you are not certain of always : 
being among the fortunate. To be sure, I don’t know what} could © 
do if John should fail,’— and she elevated her large lace handker- | 
chief with a swell of importance. 5 
. ‘I know —I would die at once’ —cried the young lady, vehe- _ 
° mently. 


Her brother bit his lip —and Mr Mears, politely bowing, bade the F 
ladies good morning. 


CuarTrer V. —MarrimoniaL CorRESPONDENCE. 


*Fromthe wreck of the past, which hath perished, 
Thus much [ at least may reveal, 

It hath taught me that what I most cherished 

Deserved to be dearest of all,’ f 


From Mr CarRLTON TO HIS WIFE. 
Paris, Sept., 1822. 
* # * 4 
‘You see then, dearest, that my business, or rather that of Halford 
& Co., goes on bravely here: and all that troubles me is my separa- 
tion from you. I often compare my former ideas of “gay and sunny 
France,” with the desert-like feelings that now oppress me, when [ 
occasionally visit its scenes of fame, and its temples of amusement. 
I feel no interest in these things, except as I can combine the new 
objects presented with your image in my heart. I will describe this 
to Emily —I will tell this to Emily ; I will keep this for Emily, is 
the language of my soul when I see, hear, or obtain anything that 
pleases and interests me. In the hurry of business your idea is con- 
stantly present, encouraging me to exertion, and I really enjoy my 
toil — but when I go to the solitude of my own chamber, and find no 
Emily to welcome me with a smile and a kind word, [ am desolate 
and sad. 
I wonder how any man can endure life who only lives for himself! 
Dearest Emily — do write often, and tell me all about yourself, and 
&§ ’ little Henry. God bless the boy.’ 


* * # % * 


From Mrs Carton TO HER HUSBAND. 
Kensington, October, 1822. 
* * * * * 
‘I have a precious piece of news for you, my dear husband. Hen- 
ry can speak a whole sentence! What do you guess he says, — but 
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don’t guess — I want to tell you the whole story. Every morning 
after breakfast, I have taken him to my chamber, and there shown 
him your miniature, and said to him as he kissed it, “{t is papa — 
Henry loves papa.” 1 wanted he should be in the habit of remem- 
bering and loving you — and this morning he said it himself — “ Hen- 
cy loves papa!” O, I never was so happy —I laughed and cried, 
and hugged and kissed him — and he was wild with joy, because he 
found it delighted me so — and he has said it a hundred times over, 
“ Henry loves papa!” How I wish you could hear him! 

This incident, my dear Charles, has awakened a train of serious 
and happy reflections in my mind, I am quite a convert to my good 
aunt’s theory — that happiness is always found in the path of duty ; 
and then she has another apothegm which I hope I shall find as true, 
— that adversity has deeper and purer pleasures than prosperity. 

Had we, my husband, continued in our prosperity, I should proba- 
bly have lost this dear and precious pleasure of hearing my babe’s 
first sentence. Perhaps too, instead of having his first accents im- 
bued with filial love, and his heart strengthened in its pure feelings 
by his mother’s caresses, he might have given expression to some 
angry passion, or selfish appetite, that would have defiled his sweet 
lispings ; and might have given an evil impulse to his character, which 
would never have been corrected. 

O, it is strange that woman can think so much of jewels from the 
mines of earth, when she holds the key of the heart’s treasures! 
I ask myself what amount of wealth would have given me the un- 
utterable transport which my babe’s first simple sentence has done. 
i can answer, before God, that no amount of riches could have made 


me so happy.’ 


From Mrs CarLtTon To HER HUSBAND. 
Kensington, July, 1823. 


* * * * * * 

How do I pass my time thissummer ?” is your question. Well, 
as you seem to rely so confidently on my confession, it shall my dear 
Charles, be frank and full, though somewhat abridged, for patience 
over a long letter is not, I am told, the virtue of man. — First, on my 
list of doings [ rank my maternal duties, pleasures I call them; and 
0 if you could only see little Henry —he is not little now —and 
hear him talk — his voice is sweet as a bird’s — you would think I 
wasa good mother !— and is not that something in my favor, Charles ? 

hen, I assist my kind aunt in her housekeeping, and in her char- 
ities too —- for though she has no great store of worldly goods she 
is rich in good works. Do you wishto know what I give? my sym- 
pathy, my attention—kind words, and encouraging smiles — and 
really, Charles, I never received so expressive, and as I think, so sin- 
cere gratitude, for all my bounteous gifts, —(you know we did give 
largely, in Philadelphia) as 1 now have showered upon me for my 
good will merely. Charity of spirit towards the poor is more popular 
with them and more beneficial too, than charities in money. 

But amusements — O, I have them in plenty; | walk, ride, read 
and botanize —if you could see me and Henry out gathering flow- 
ers, and hear his glad laugh when he finds one —and I laugh as loud 
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as he — you would think it was amusement to botanize. Then my 
music is my delightful pleasure, because then, Charles, [ feel as if 
my spirit was communing with yours. Thank you a thousand times 
for the last collection ; the pieces are all charming — and I can per- 
form that ‘divine air’—as you style it, charmingly; at least, so 
says Monsieur D ——. and you used to think him the standard of 
taste in music. Seriously, { dothink I have made great proficiency 
in music this last year; send me the songs you prefer; and when 
you return, you will have me sing like a Prima Donna.’ 
# # + # 


From Mrs CARLTON TO HER HUSBAND. 
Kensington, July 4th, 1824. 


¢ Youcan hardly imagine, my dear Charles, how happy your last let- 
ter made me! — and you think in one year more you will b2 able to re- 
turn, with sufficient to pay your creditors 2? And then we will celebrate 
our Independence, Charles! What a happy day it will be ; how different 
too the sources of our happiness from that whichI once foolishly thought 
was the basis of enjoyment! —I will tell you why I write with such 
warmth; you will be glad, I know, to learn that cne debt is paid. About 
three months ago, a poor woman came from Philadelphia, to get employ- 
ment in our neighborhood — she called at our house, and aunt being 
out, I went down to see the woman. She looked wretcliedly, and 
when she saw I pitied her, she went on to tell me a long story of 
troubles how she had lived in the city, kept a confectioner’s shop, 
been unfortunate in her customers —till, finally, she had to give up 
her trade, and her husband for her debts had been sent to jail. 

I asked her why she- was unfortunate in her customers? ‘O, said 
she — they did not pay me,’ and she went on to name a number of 
ladies, who were foremost among the fashionables when I was in 
town, as delinquents, — and then, Charles, she ‘named my name’ 
among the rest. ‘There was that pretty Mrs Carlton, (I give her 
words) she owed me a hundred dollars when her husband failed.’ 

My face was crimson, I believe —the woman started to see my 
agitation; and then she recollected me. I do not think she had be- 
fore any idea who I was. But don’t think, Charles, that I am wofully 
altered. She had never seen me dressed so plain — and — shall I tell 
you the compliment? she said she had never seen me look ‘so hand- 
some, so very handsome —for, said she, I never saw you have such 
healthy, rosy cheeks before.’ 

I remembered purchasing confectionary of her the last winter we 
were in town, but I had never thought of it since. One hundred 
dollars !— and that was nearly all furnished, she said, at our last 
great party. Of the ‘dear five hundred friends’ I then invited, only 


five have ever shown a wish to continue the friendship since our 


failure. 

One hundred dollars !—the poor woman said it would release her 
husband from prison. I sold my pearls, Charles, and paid her; and 
the pride and pleasure | felt the first evening I wore them, when you 
whispered that they became me, was nothing to my exultation when 


I had sent the poor creature to release her husband.’ — 
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Mrs CARLTON TO HER HUSBAND. 

Kensington, January, 1825. 

‘My pear Cuartes —I have sad, sad news — poor John Folsom is 
dead — shot himself last Friday night! He left a note, stating, that 
his property was gone; and that he trusted God would have more 
mercy for his sin, than the world would for his poverty. Mista- 
ie man, to fear the world’s contumely more than the law of his 
God! 

QO, how I do pity his mother and sister! poor Bell —I once 
loved her like a sister —she has entirely neglected me’since my re- 
tirement, and so I thought but little of her — but now I feel my af- 
fection all revive. Poor girl, how 1 wish I could comfort her! If 
they had only lost their property it would have been nothing — | 
could have told them that there are a thousand sources of happiness 
independent of wealth and fashion; pleasures which may be enjoyed 
without money. But what canI say now? what should! have done ? 
—have been ?—if you —O, my beloved husband — how thankful [ 
feel that God has sustained us in our reverses.’ 


From Mr CARLTON TO HIS WIFE. 
Paris, April, 1825. 
‘What shall I say, dearest, respecting the sad news? Iam greatly 
distressed. Poor Folsom; he was much to be pitied. You do not, 


* cannot know his temptations to the rash act — but my acquaintance 


with his character, and the mania of his mother and sister to be 
among the fashionables, has led me to most painful ref4ections on his 
nnhappy fate. He was ambitious, but naturally generous and enthu- 
siastic, and had his pride been rightly diverted towards noble and 
useful objects, he would have made a noble-minded and useful man. 

But his mother and sister thought only of show and eclat; and 
‘hey bound down his spirit to the circle of the world of fashion. In 
their esteem he was the greatest man who could keep the most ex- 
yensive establishment, and afford the femates of his family the most 
costly array. It was their reproaches and complaints which poor 
John dared not meet. Ue could have braved the world; but there 
was for him no rest at home. 

I write thus, my darling, for I feel that he had a sore temptation. 
iorgive me, dearest, when I say that the terrible thought of self-de- 
struction did come over my mind — and that evening — when I en- 
‘ered, resolved to tell You, what I could no longer conceal, my fail- 
ure —— death would have seemed a light evil. O, that moment! Em- 
ily, had you shown one glance of upbraiding, said one repining or 
unkind word, I should have been lost. Bless you, bless you for that 
kiss — that soft pressure of your lip on my temple — my heart thrills 
now at the thought! 

Do not think I am placing all the sins of my sex to the account of 
yours. We have a long and dark catalogue of our own: — but I do 
think that in our country, it is in woman’s power, if she would rightly 
exert her moral influence, to call forth our virtues, and even to make 
our more impetuous passions subservient to great and glorious pur- 
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poses. But if American women worship wealth, our men will sacrifice 
their souls to gain it! 

A thousand, thousand blessings on you, my love. You have sus- 
tained my spirit by your cheerful affection, and your example and 
counsel is every day strengthening in me the determination to be 
worthy such a wife. Pray for me that my heart may be purified from 
all sinful and worldly affections, and kept from those fierce tempta- 
tions which only heavenly grace can enable us to overcome.’ 


Cuapter VI.— News. 


Ill favored is the bearer of news.’ 


‘There is a gentleman below who has a letter for you, Mrs Carlton.’ 
said the domestic. 

‘Why did he not send it up ?” 

‘He said it was not to you but he had brought it for you to read, 
and wished to make some explanation.’ 

‘ Did he give his name ? 

‘Yes, madam — Mr Cole.’ 

* Cole — Cole —I do not recollect any person of that name. It is 
not a very elegant name — Cole —’ and Mrs Carlten, as she hurried 
to finish her toilette endeavored by dwelling on the name, to keep 
from her heart, the agitating dread of impending evil. What evil 
could she fear except as connected with the fateof her beloved hus- 
band ? She had not heard from him for four months. 

‘Mrs Carlton, —Sir’— Mr Cole started at the announcement. He 
had not expected to see a solitary wife looking solikeanangel. She 
was only arrayed in a pure white robe —no ornaments — angels 
never wear them. 

‘I have received a letter from my French correspondent, making 
kind enquiries respecting Mr Carlton, supposing him in Philade!phia, 
madam.’ 

* Well, Sir.’ 

‘Mr Halford wished me to ascertain if you had heard from your 
husband of late.’ 

‘It is some time since — about — about — anda burning blush rush- 
ed over her cheek, and then ebbing as suddenly, left her face white 
as new-fallen snow. 

‘How long did you say? Madam.’ 

‘ Nearly four months’ — and her voice sunk with the suffocating 
sensation at her heart, as she thought — ‘ howgong!’ 

‘Mr Carlton, it seems, left Paris about six months since’— said 
Mr Cole. 

*Just the time he named in his last letter that he would embark for 
O, what has happened ? where is he? can younot tell? The 
etter. 

‘Be calm, madam ; pray be calm,’ said Mr Cole in a most soothing 
tone. Nothing has happened that we can ascertain. Mr Carlton 
was highly respected at Paris ; and this letter, you may see it, only 
speaks in general terms of his departure. Be calm, Mrs Carlton — 
pray do not afflict yourself. What! ho! help! the lady has fainted !’ 

‘Strange she should faint! I neverthought before a wife cared so 
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much about her husband. I wonder who would grieve if I should be 
lost? I7ll marry —that’s settled —I’ll marry’— so thought Mr 
Cole as he rode homewards. 


Cuarprer VII.— Tue DenovemeEnt. 


* Hope is brightest when it dawns from fears.’ 


‘Doctor, how do you find my poor niece Mrs Carlton this morning 
said Mrs Eaton. 


‘ No better, no better — heart sick, Mrs Eaton ; medicines do little 
good in such cases.’ 

‘ You still recommend travelling.’ 

‘Yes, madam.’ 

A sea-voyage.’ 

‘I should think it would be beneficial.’ 

‘To France? 

‘ Yes — take her to Paris: let her see the friends of her late hus- 
band, and hear their praises of his character, such things awaken the 
current of life, and its thoughts; if you can arouse these, the mother 
will triumph in her heart, and she will strive to become reconciled 
to the dispensation of Providence, and to live for her child’s sake.’ 

‘A christian should always be reconciled” remarked Mrs Eaton. 

‘ True — but a christian needs motives to obedience — and in cases 
of severe affliction, these motives should be placed in the most touch- 
ing light. Pardon me, madam, I know I am only repeating your 
sentiments, those indeed, which I have learned from your own lips 
and life.’ 

*Q! doctor, you have probed me to the quick. I am the selfish one, 
the unreconciled. I did not repine that the affections of my niece 
were given to Mr Carlton. I felt that she ought to love him better 
than any other earthly friend. But I cannot bear that the whole 
heart of my precious child should be buried in the grave of her hus- 
band. I want her to turn to me.’ 

‘ And so she will, madam, as soon as this torpor of grief is in some 
measure, removed.’ 

‘Dear Emily, she shall go to Paris —I will conquer myself — I 
will talk to her of her husband — and he was worthy her love.— 
There! there! is not that he? Merciful heaven! my prayers are 
heard. It is Charles!’ 


‘I sent a long letter the very day before I left Paris, detailing all 
the reasons which induced me to go to Constantinople, and the prob- 
ability that you might not receive another letter, or hear from me till 
I had the blessed privilege of thus assuring you of my health and 
happiness ;? and Charles Carlton alternately pressed the pale lip of 
his wife and the rosy cheek of his boy, as they were both encircled 
in his arms. 

‘ The letter never came — and, — dear Charles— you cannot know 
how this silence distressed me.’ 

‘I see it, I feel it too well, my own love —If I had anticipated 
such an event, not all the bright hopes of wealth, held out to me by 
M. Dupin, would have weighed afeather. I would have come to you.’ 
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* O, never think of it — it is over — you are here, and I shall soon 
be well ~—- and then how happy we will be! You must not leave me 
again. 

‘ Never, never. — I have money enough beside paying all my cred- 
itors, except Mr Halford, who has voluntarily relinquished his claim, 
to begin business again for myself. We shall know how to estimate 
our blessings ; and how to enjoy them. We will live for domestic 
happiness, for social improvement, for religious duties.’ 

* But never again, my husband for fashionable display.’ 

‘Never! Emily!’ 


THE QUESTION. 


Tue inquiry, whether the female mind is inferior, or equal, 
to that of man, is not only an unprofitable one, but it is a ques- 
tion, which cannot, considered by itself, be determined. ‘lhey 
are not proper subjects of comparison. We might as wisely 
ask, whether the rose or the oak has the préeminence. All 
value is relative ; and the true inquiry is, for what ends were 
these different things designed. If for different ends, then it 
may be affirmed, that they are perfectly, and of course, equally 
well fitted for the respective purposes, for which their Creator 
intended them. ‘There is, consequently, no place for com- 
parison. ‘There is no inferiority — no préeminence. 

Men and women were designed to occupy different stations, 
and to fulfil different duties. ‘Their wise and benevolent Cre- 
ator has endowed them with physical and intellectual qualities, 
which are adapted to their respective destinies. They are 
both most useful and most happy in their appropriate spheres. 
Neither can perform, with entire success, the duties of the 
other. 

As the minds of men and of women are equally well adapt- 
ed to their respective duties, so they are equally capable of 
being prepared by education for those duties. ‘That education 
ought, consequently, to have a specific direction, many 
things, indeed, both sexes must learn in common; but it 
would obviously be inconsistent and wrong, that they should 
be conducted through precisely the same course of studies. 
They both, however, need an equal amount of education ; and 
it might be plausibly argued, that if either sex must have the 
preference in this respect, females require, for the successful 
discharge of their duties, a more thorough mental discipline than 
men. Most of the ordinary employments of mencan be per- 
formed without a high degree of intellectual culture ; but for 
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the mother, who almost creates the character, and decides the 
destiny of her children, what discipline can be too great, what 
attainments superfluous ? 

Entertaining these views of the nature and importance of 
female education, I feel it to be very desirable, that females 
themselves should, to a far greater extent than heretofore, be- 
come the teachers of their own sex. [I admit the high merit 
and great success of many male teachers, and have no doubt 
that the services of such gentlemen will continue, for a long 
time, and perhaps always, to be needed. But I think it un- 
deniable that, other things being equal, females are the best 
instructors of their own sex. Indeed, I will go further and 
express my decided opinion, that for boys, also, till they arrive 
at the age of eight or ten years, females are the best teachers. 
Woman is constituted by the Creator the natural instructor of 
youth. He has committed the child to her care from its 
birth ; and he has poured into her heart an inexhaustible af- 
fection, a serene patience, a winning gentleness, which préem- 
inently fit her for the management of children. In all these 
qualities she far surpasses man. She has more knowledge of 
the youthful heart, and more power to control it, not by force 
but by the more efficacious and salutary sway of love. I have 
little doubt, that if all our schools for young children were 
placed under the care of female instructors, they would be 

uite as well taught and better governed. ‘The morals of the 
children would be preserved more pure, and -their tempers 
and affections would be rendered more gentle, kind and amia- 
ble. Boston has placed all her primary schools under female 
teachers, and I believe the experiment has been highly=hon- 
orable to the instructors, and advantageous to the city. Might 
not the experiment be carried further ? 

But for female pupils, I repeat, I consider it as very desira- 
ble that the instructors should be females. Numerous con- 
siderations will suggest themselves to every reflecting mind, 
which show that well qualified female instructors must possess 
great advantages over men. 

It is, therefore, highly gratifying to see female seminaries 
multiplying and rising rapidly in character. It is to be hoped 
that they will increase in number and in the means of accom- 
plishing their purposes. ‘There ought to be several semina- 
ries of the highest order for the education of teachers as well 
as others; and these seminaries ought to receive public pat- 
ronage. I do not wish to see them established and governed 
by legislatures. ‘They would be much better managed by a 
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few individuals. Nor would I have these seminaries called 
Colleges, because this word would create prejudices without 
producing any benefit, Let these institutions be furnished with 
competent instructors, libraries, apparatus, and whatever else 
may be necessary to impart a thorough female education. If 
suitable female teachers cannot, at first, be obtained, let well 
qualified gentlemen be appointed. ‘The institutions would soon 
create teachers. 

Are not the ladies of Boston and its vicinity the proper 
persons to commence such an institution? They would, un- 
doubtedly, receive the cordial approbation and aid of many 
liberal and enlightened gentlemen. 

Many advantages would result from introducing females to 
a far greater extent than heretofore, as teachers. It would 
open to female talent and industry a new source of emolu- 
ment, and thus relieve much suffering, which is produced by 
the want of suitable employment. How many widows and 
orphans might obtain a competent support, if teaching were 
more generally committed to females, and their services were 
more liberally rewarded? There is need too, of a very great 
increase of teachers, especially in the Western States, and 
such is the demand for labor and talent in this country, that an 
adequate number of suitable male instructors cannot be ob- 
tained. 

An honorable and highly interesting field would thus 
be opened for the enterprise of the female mind. Many la- 
dies, who might not be impelled by necessity, but who have 
no special and worthy object to occupy their minds, would 
here find an opportunity of devoting themselves to the service 
of their country, to the elevation of their sex, and to the pro- 
motion of the glory of God. Many Catholic females give 
themselves for life to the work of education, and Catholic sem- 
inaries are multiplying in our land, with a rapidity, which I, as 
a Protestant, a republican and a parent, view with alarm. 
Will not Protestant ladies be prompted by an equal zeal for 
pure religion, for the welfare of their sex, and for the perma- 
nence of our free institutions ? How can a woman more ben- 
eficially serve the cause of human happiness? If she shall 
have a family of her own, she will then be called to be an 
instructor. If she shall not, there will be families which will 
need her aid. 

I ask again —are not the ladies of Boston and the viciuity 
the proper persons to commence an Institution for Females ? 
A Faruer. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Memorr or GrorGe Dana BoARDMAN, LATE Missionary To Bur- 
MAH, Containing much intelligence relative to the Burman Mission. 
By Alonzo King, Minister of the Gospel in Northborough, Mass. 
Boston: Lincoln, Edmands & Co. pp. 320. 


Tuis volume will be a treasure to christians, and it must find favor in the 
hearts of all who take an interest in the improvement and happiness of their 
kind. Mr. Boardman was naturally endowed for his missionary labors: he 
had an ardent and enterprising mind, united with the warmest benevolent 
feelings; and when the whole energy of his character was devoted to the 
cause of his®Master, Christ the Lord, it might have been expected that he 
would have wrought manfully in his field of christian labor, And he did 
do this with the faith that no discouragements or dangers could shake, and 
the patience and perseverance that surmounted the most appalling obstacles. 
He continued at his post, till death released him from his earthly toils, and, 
as we believe introduced him, to the perfect enjoyment prepared for those 
saints who have ‘ overcome the world.’ ; 

Mr Boardman was a native of Maine, born in 1801, educated at Water- 
ville, where he made a public profession of religion, and united with the 
Baptist Church in 1820. He had an ardent desire to become a Missionary ; 
and in 1823 the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions gave him an appointment 
to Burmah. 

He subsequently married Miss Sarah B. Hall, of Salem, Mass. who seems 
to have been a ‘helpmeet for him;’ in every labor and charge to which 
he was called, she shared in every trial to which he was subjected, she sym- 
pathised with and encouraged him. And in his days of sickness and hour of 
death, her affection and unwearied care seems to hav» been his dearest 
earthly comfort. 

We have not room for any particulars of the missionary labors of Mr B.— 
for these interesting scenes we refer our readers to the Memoir—assuring 
them that it is a work worthy of their attention. It must give joy to every 
christian, no matter of what sect, to learn how much an ardent follower of 
Christ accomplished in the short space of five years, employed in spreading 
the knowledge of the Gospel among the heathen. But much as we rejoice 
in the numbers added to the church established under Mr Boardman’s min- 
istry, we do not hesitate to say, that we regard the schools for the instruc- 
tion of female children, the greatest moral triumph recorded of this mission, 
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THe ToxkEN AND ATLANTIC SouvnieR A CurRistTMAs AND New 
Year’s Present Edited by 8. G. Goodrich, Boston: Published by 


Charles Bowen, pp. 376. 


Here is the Token for 1835 — looking so bright and beautiful that many 
young ladies will, we doubt not, wish that Christmas was already come. 
This volume is universally allowed to excel its predecessors. Its literary 
character is superior; and the engravings are unrivalled in our country. 
We were particularly pleased with the ‘ Silver Cascade,’ and the ‘ Moun- 
tain Stream’ — the Frontispiece is very beautiful — the only disagreeable 
picture is ‘The Dream of Youth’ — which is a complete failure. Some of 
our best writers have contributed to the literary department — Mrs Sigour- 
ney; Miss Sedgwick ; Miss Leslie; Miss Gould, — Grenville Mellen; B. 
B. Thatcher; Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood; 8. G. Goodrich; G. C. Ver- 
—— a curious article — but the best article in the book is from the pen of 


ohn Neal. 


LEcTUREsS. 


The season of public lectures is just commencing in Boston. First on the 
list comes the PHreNoLoGicaAL Lecrures. ‘The introductory, by the 
Rey. J. Pierpont, was delivered on Friday evening the 3d instant ; the 
Masonic Hall was crowded to a very uncomfortable degree, and the most 
profound attention to the eloquent lecturer manifested the interest felt by 
the audience in the subject. The course will consist of nineteen Lectures 
—twelve of which are to be delivered by Dr Jonathan Barber of Cam- 
bridge, and the others by Rev. J. Pierpont. 


PuysicaL EpvucATION. 


A course of Lectures to Ladies on this important subject was commenced 
Wednesday the 8thinstant, at the Atheneum by Dr William Grigg, distin- 
guished for his knowledge of this science. The ladies of Boston will, we 
hope, avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded them. 


LITERATURE AND Porrry or MopEerRN GREECE. 


Mr Perdiceari a young gentleman from Greece,’ proposes delivering a 
course of Lectures in this city. The following extract from a letter of Mrs 
Sigourney to the editor may interest our readers in the Lecturer. She says 
of Mr Perdiceari, ‘ He was several years at Amherst College, and was also 
Professor of the Greek language in our own Washington College. I have 
just been attending with great pleasure his course of lectures on the ‘ Lite- 
rature and Poetry of Modern Greece,’ — which he previously delivered 
with general approbation, in the classic atmosphere of New Haven. He 
has been invited to give the same course in Boston. I am persuaded that 
you will derive much satisfaction from his excellent Lectures. 

We hope Mr P. will be encouraged to give the proposed course in this city. 


To CorrEsPonDENTs. — In our next number will appear ‘ On Cookery,’ 
¢ Lucius Storrs,’ ‘ The Girl who was married to the man she did not like,’ 
‘ A Dream of Life,’ Also articles from 8S. F. W.—‘ Joe ’ is respectfully inform- 
ed that both his communications have been received. We are glad that he is 
a subscriber for the American Ladies Magazine, and glad that he reads it so 
understandly — but we cannot publish his opinions till he ‘spells correctly.’ 
The Jack Downing style is not fitting for a ladies’ work. 

Other communications are on hand, and shall be noticed as soon as possible. 


